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“Saints and Heroes” 


Many city dwellers love the little 
rural church from which they came. 
They love it for the spiritual contribu- 
tion it made to their lives in the days 
of their youth. They love it for all it 
meant to their beloved parents who 
have been transferred to the Church 
Triumphant. But ofttimes this love for 
the home church finds little helpful ex- 
pression. A rural pastor submitted 
a plan by which these fond memories 
may be turned into active help. We 
think his plan beats towering stones or 
costly marble monuments in honoring 
the dear departed, and affords oppor- 
tunity to manifest love for the living. 
Below is a “condition” and solution: 

The situation is found chiefly in the 
country, and involves the human wel- 
fare of a great many people. The writer 
addresses those who may now be away 
from the country but who retain a heart 
warmth for the old home community. 
Back in the place of your birth are 
schools, churches and community en- 
terprises which still serve the best in- 
terests of a worthy citizenship, but a 
citizenship with a declining earning 
power. Due to the trend away from 
rural centers these institutions are 
largely dependent upon aging and less 
active people for their support. Decline 
in earning power among these remain- 
ing home-folk has been noticeably re- 
flected in church income. - Believing 
that the former sons and daughters of 
our rural congregations will have a 
sympathetic interest in the things their 
parents love we address the following 
message to your consideration. 


Honorary Offerings 


The purpose of the Honorary Offer- 
ing Plan is readily two-fold. Through 
such offerings, successful sons and 
daughters, wherever they are, can, first, 
pay a worthy tribute to father or 
mother, and, secondly, help the com- 
munity which means so much to them. 
In many instances parents now con- 
tribute less than they once did when 
their earning power was greater. They 
love the church no less, but their 
ability to do declines as the returns on 
their labor decrease. As the families 
they rear migrate, the parents have 
more responsibility to bear with in- 
creasing age. Believing children will 
be disposed to add to their parents’ 
happiness in a constructive way the 
Honorary Offering Plan suggests that 
way. Here it is in brief: simply notify 
the home church pastor or any of its 
officers known to you that you will 
contribute a stated sum to father’s or 
mother’s Church 
for the current year, this offering to be 
called the (parent’s MAME occ ) 
Honorary Offering. 


A similar plan can be worked through 
Memorial Pledges as fitting tributes to 
departed loved ones. Members of fam- 
ilies may each take a year in turn con- 
tributing a memorial pledge. This 
pledge may be equal to, more than. or 
less than the last annual pledge made 
by the deceased parents. The pledge 
may be continued from year to year 
over a period of time by the same per- 
son, or, rotated among all the mem- 
bers of the family desiring to share in 
the honor. 

I hereby assume a Memorial Pledge 
fori(Parent.s ame oes, keen ewe ee 
(Churchis*name ...c \eloreyearsee. 

—Virginia Lutheran. 


Agreement With the 
Board of American 
Missions 


In regard to the employment of for- 
eign missionaries by the Board of 
American Missions and other boards 
and agencies, the following action was 
taken by the Board of Foreign Missions 
at the meeting held in Baltimore, Jan- 
uary 22: 

Voted (1) that the Board of Foreign 
Missions expresses its appreciation to 
the Board of American Missions for its 
offer to find employment for our fur- 
loughed missionaries in this emergency. 

Voted (2) that if furloughed or 


evacuated missionaries, both men and 


women, are loaned to the Board of 
American Missions, and are under its 
direction as to location and work, we 
request that their salaries be paid 
through that Board, with the under- 
standing that the Board of Foreign 
Missions will pay the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions the furlough salaries and 
any children’s allowances to which each 
missionary is entitled under the rules 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, for 
the period of one year from the date of 
the beginning of employment, when 
each case shall be reopened for recon- 
sideration by both boards. It is the 
intention of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions that this arrangement shall con- 
tinue for the duration of the war. 
Voted (3) that this policy may be 
pursued in the case of any man or 
woman missionary employed by any 
other Board or agency of the Church. 
Voted (4) that any adjustments shall 
be left in the hands of the Council of 
Secretaries with power to act, and in 
the case of woman missionaries con- 
currence of the officers of the Women’s 
Missionary Society shall be necessary. 
Voted (5) that the Executive Board 
of the United Lutheran Church be 
asked to approve these arrangements. 
GerorcE Dracu, 
Recording Secretary. 
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EDUCATION 


HOME CULTURE” 


Radiating Influences 


One of the medical missionaries, whose work at 
Nanking in China before its capture by the Japanese 
army had endeared him to the Chinese people, did not 
leave the city immediately after its capture. He ex- 

tended his professional services so as to include wounded 
_ Japanese as well as Chinese. He thus made a contact 
with a Japanese military authority who said to him, as 
we remember Dr. Blank’s words, ““We Japanese will not 
be such fools as you Americans and British have been. 
_ When you gained admission into China, India, and coun- 
tries similarly largely illiterate, your missions inaug- 
urated schools and other agencies of cultivation. These 
with your religion gave the people an uplift that has led 
them to demand self-control.” 

The missionary doctor had no other choice than agree- 
ment with the Oriental commentator on an Occidental 
practice. It is a fact that when the Gospel of Jesus is 
frankly and freely proclaimed, a group of results in- 
evitably follow. Generally the first effects of preaching 
from the Bible is the desire to know more about God’s 
plan of salvation. Since ability to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures will satisfy that eagerness, the translation of the 
Bible into the language of the people and schools to 
_ instruct at least the children promptly go into operation. 


Within two or three generations, churches and schools 
are well established, and self-dependence becomes evi- 
dent in the community and the nation. 

Nor are books and reading the only effects. The 
Gospel resembles in its effects on human hearts and 
minds the accomplishments of sunshine upon seeded soil. 
Mr. Jones in the above drawing has called attention to 
half a dozen kinds of enterprises that spring into being 
when the teachings of Jesus gain influence upon human 
conduct. Higher aspirations are inevitable and their 
beckoning to better ways of life never ceases. Yet 
though the summit is unattainable, uplift Godward is 
constant except where evil and evil’s Prince are en- 
abled to interrupt progress for a season. 

The call to Christians in these days has a greater 
volume and a more varied distribution than has been 
observed in many generations. We do not expect that 
ears are deaf to the summons, but amid much pessimism 
THE LuTHERAN feels an obligation to warn its constitu- 
ency against permitting vain, misleading, or destruc- 
tive influences to weaken the power of the churches to 
preach the Gospel. The task is more than pastors and 
congregations can do alone. But it is their fidelity that 
will keep all other agencies active and vigorous. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Shi Chusen in the News 


Evangelism in Russia 

Dr. J. FRank Norris, fundamentalist Baptist clergy- 
man, plans to hold revival services in Russia next sum- 
mer. Soviet Ambassador Litvinoff, has assured him, he 
reports, that the Russian peo- 
ple would extend him a hearty 
welcome. 

Dr. Norris made a preaching 
tour of England last year, and 
expects to visit Great Britain 
again en route to Russia. He 
states that arrangements for 
the trip have already been 
made with the U. S. State De- 
partment. 


) 


Soldiers in Church 

A LuTHERAN church in the vicinity of Los Angeles 
has become at least temporarily barracks for army 
troops. Soldiers are sleeping and eating in Sunday 
school rooms and the social hall. They have not occupied 
the sanctuary, where services are continued regularly. 
Social functions of the congregation are held in the 
homes of members. 

Four other Protestant. churches of the community 
have provided space for the soldiers, along with the 
woman’s clubhouse, American Legion hall, and a vacant 
school. 

The hospitality of the churches has resulted in in- 
creased soldier attendance at the services; 40 per cent 
of the troops attend on Sundays. 


New Festival Proposed 

In 1925 the Roman Catholic Church added to its cal- 
endar the feast of Christ the King, to be celebrated on 
the last Sunday of October. The Pope called on all 
Christians, both within and without the Roman fold, to 
participate in this annual festival. 

Among Lutherans and some others this Sunday is 
usually celebrated as the festival of the Reformation. 

At the meeting of the House of Bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church this month, consideration will 
be given to a proposal to adopt the festival officially in 
the Episcopal Church. The Rev. W. P. S. Lander, Rose- 
mont, Pa., rector, has been bringing the question of rec- 
ognition to the attention of the church, through letters 
to forty of the bishops. 


Draft Objectors to the Front 

Srx young men from conscientious objector work 
camps have been selected by the Friends to go to Eng- 
land to help people in air raid shelters, in building homes 
for bombed-out families, and in caring for children and 
aged people who have lost their homes. 

Others may go later to work among distressed ‘people 
elsewhere in Europe and in China. The first six were 
carefully chosen from among fifty candidates. These 
men will work without compensation and will pay the 
cost of their maintenance. 

Thirty objectors were to be assigned by the Church of 
the Brethren for assisting in the care of the insane at 


By G. ELson RUFF 


Elgin, Ill., according to plans worked out with hospital 
authorities. The move was blocked by pressure brought 
by the American Legion, states Religious News Service. 

No action had been taken up to the end of January 
on the proposal to put some camps for draft objectors 
directly under government operation. In such camps 
the government would provide funds for the men’s keep. 
Director of Selective Service Lewis P. Hershey states 
that regulations for such administration can be put in 
effect whenever it is thought advisable. 


Dedication of Tires 

Since Price Administrator Leon Henderson has an- 
nounced that clergymen may buy automobile tires, he 
has “made the preachers responsible for the use of their 
tires in the interest of the spiritual welfare of the United 
States,” says The Christian Advocate. 

“Every automobile tire that any preacher owns is a 
challenge to him to spend that tire’s usefulness in bolster- 
ing up the moral and spiritual courage of the people,” 
says the Advocate. 

“Now, as never before, pastoral calling is of supreme 
importance. Thousands of American fathers and mothers 
need prayerful counseling more than they need preach- 
ing, so long as their sons are in the service. The value 
of personal pastoral service is greatly enhanced by this 
emergency.” 

A lot of people will be watching the way a minister 
uses his tires from now on, warns the Advocate. 


Parliament and Church 

For the first time in history, the Swedish Parliament 
and the Church Assembly of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church have met in joint session. Forth from this ses- 
sion has come a joint resolution declaring: 

“All Swedish men and women in this time of violence 
and disunity are convinced that Swedish unity must be 
deepened and our freedom must remain untouched. 
With this in view, nothing is more necessary than that 
our nation should reconsider its task of carrying on the 
Christian civilization inherited from our fathers.” 

The Minister of Cults stated that “the Swedish nation 
is ready to respond to the Christian message more than 
it has for a long time, and expects this message to be 
presented in such a way that a modern man can really 
understand it to be the liberating word.” 


Theological Students and the Draft 

A suppLy of ministers for the post-war years is as 
important as a supply of soldiers for the war period, 
says The Living Church. Students now enrolled in sem- 
inaries are granted unlimited deferment, amounting to 
practical exemption from military service. 

The chief problem, writes Dr. Angus Dun, has to do 
with the admission to the seminaries of men physically 
fit for military service but not actually drafted prior to 
enrollment. Admission will give these men unlimited 
deferment. Only those who are exceptionally promising 
prospects for the ministry should be given the full ad- 
vantage of the government’s deferment, he points out. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juxius F. SEEBACH 


Alabama has a good citizen in Artemus Calloway, a 
diminutive small-town newspaperman, now of Bir- 
mingham. Depressed by the cultural poverty of Ala- 
bama’s rural districts, Calloway induced the managing 
editor of the Birmingham News and Age-Herald, to 
allow an appeal for books to be printed periodically in 
its columns. These books were intended to supply a 
library for every rural community in the state. The 
idea has been taking hold. When Calloway began his 
crusade (1936), there were only 35 free public libraries 
in Alabama. In the five years since, working libraries 
have been established in more than 400 communities by 
this wisp of a man; and he says there are 400 com- 
munities he hasn’t touched yet. “I could use a million 
books,” says Artemus Calloway (lovingly nicknamed 
“Abe”)—“yes, more than a million.” The chances are 
good that he will get them. 


The Vatican Has roused the ire of the totalitarian gov- 
ernments, especially of the one that surrounds it. This 
is due to a statement in a recent (January 4) editorial 
in the Vatican’s official newspaper, Osservatore Romano, 
which declared: “No single State can mix in the inter- 
nal affairs of another State without compromising that 
State’s independence. All States must see in other States 
their equals, not their servants. .. . The liberty of a 
State cannot be arbitrarily imposed; the liberty of a 
State implies its independence and autonomy. It means 
liberty according to Christian ethics . . . liberty is the 
fundamental keystone without which no equitable peace 
can be built. Liberty is a natural right, therefore neces- 
sary to all; without it there is no personality, no respon- 
sibility, no security, no peace. .. . Just as the internal 
law of all States recognizes no difference of rights owing 
to social inequalities, so international law cannot admit 
of national inequalities based on relative sizes of national 
force; there can be no system permitting that the strong 
necessarily be right, the weak necessarily wrong.” All 
of us can accept the truth of these statements. How- 
ever, if the Vatican had always stood by their truth, the 
history of the past, and even of this present conflict, 
would be differently written. 


The American Public will be interested and amused 
by the list of American “faults” published by a Nazi 
officer in a recent issue of the Hitler-owned newspaper, 
Voelkischer Beobachter. The indictments, twelve in 
number, seem surprisingly few as viewed in the light 
of our own self-criticism. Consider: (1) Americans 
“believe what they see in print.” (We are not favored 
by a state-controlled press which tells us what we must 
accept as “truth.”) (2) Our “standardized phrases and 
snappy sayings’”—copied from “Jewish shows on Broad- 
way.” (3) They grin all day and say, “Keep smiling, 
boy.” (4) They have a herd instinct, and lack inner 
reserve and self-resource. (5) They chew gum, “and 
have a special gap in their teeth in which to store it.” 
(6) They “carry dollar watches.” (7) They work by 
“trial-and-error method.” (8) They eat griddle cakes 
and grapefruit. (9) They “drive tin Lizzies.” ( 10) They 
confuse civilization with culture. (11) They seek culture 


by “going to parties.” (12) They bluff others into think- 
ing they are successful. “They are conceited and con- 
sider themselves ‘the crown of creation,’”’ when every- 
one should know that distinction belongs to the one peo- 
ple of “blood, race and soil.” Is this a word-picture of 
yourself? 


The Nearness of war has profoundly changed the atti- 
tude of India’s Nationalists toward Britain. A broadcast 
(January 24) quoted Jawaharlal Nehru, a Nationalist 
leader (not so long ago a stubborn critie of Britain’s 
attitude toward Natonalist demands) as saying: “Now 
is the time when the continuation of passive resistance is 
harmful. At present, when we face the enemy, as in 
the case of Assam (an Indian province bordering 
Burma), it would be preposterous indeed to advise the 
people to offer passive resistance against the war.” The 
Indian National Congress is giving hearty support to 
the development of India’s army of more than 1,000,000 
men. This co-operation will no doubt powerfully and 
favorably affect the dominion status of India after the 
war. 


The Results of “easy money,” one of the marks of the 
present intensive defense program, are shown in an item 
of news from London. English authorities, investigating 
the rapid increase in juvenile crime, came to the con- 
clusion that much of it was due to the high rate of pay 
obtained by boys in their early teens. An illustrative 
case is that of a boy of fourteen, convicted of stealing. 
He had been earning 6 pounds, 5 shillings a week. Having 
lost his job, but accustomed to considerable cash in his 
pocket, he turned to stealing to live in the manner he 
had acquired. This may be taken as an argument by 
our government to carry out its tentative proposal to 
“freeze” part of the workingman’s wages. It suggests, 
however, deeper reflections on the need of more intel- 
ligent and intensive teaching of morals and religion. 


These Few Items may interest you: The Russian 
Orthodox Church, observing Christmas thirteen days 
later than ours because of its use of the Julian calendar, 
reports large attendance in the churches of the principal 
cities throughout the Soviet Union. . . . London’s news- 
paper women have organized a rifle corps. This move- 
ment, stimulated by the example of the Russian women 
fighting on the battle front, has caused one London editor 
to growl: ‘“You’ll never know now whether you'll get 
smeared with lipstick or shot full of holes.” ... In view 
of the scarehead, that Japan has 300,000,000 Asiatics, 
who hate the western whites, to draw from, it is well to 
remember that the Chinese are the largest group of 
those Asiatics. Besides, a credible report from the 
United Korean Committee states that the Koreans have 
an independent army of 9,250 officers and men based on 
Chungking, and that their forces are being steadily in- 
creased by volunteers from Korea, Manchuria, and 
Siberia. . . . Czech labor and employees’ unions, 26 of 
them, have been dissolved by the compliant Czech Min- 
istry of the Interior, and organized into a single National 
Labor Union Office of Employees under Nazi control. 


In Defense of the Kingdom 


By Martin S chroeder 


War teaches many a lesson. Even the below average 
reader of the news, by force of repetition, in time catches 
on to some fundamental tactics in the art of spreading 
destruction. One of these is safeguarding the sources 
of supply; another, protecting the lines of communica- 
tion. Manila did not fall for lack of a great power to 
defend it, but for a gap in the defense system to make 
the nation’s resources effective where they were needed. 
Even the strongest army without supplies is doomed. 

The same is true of the church, though her purpose 
may lie in the opposite direction. The defense of the 
Kingdom also demands strategy to outmaneuver the 
enemy, to preserve that which is good and destroy evil. 
All our promotional activities are strategic moves, based 
on the decisions of an inner circle. The church has its 
front lines for advance and con- 
quest of the non-Christian world. 
Back of these must be the supply 
bases. Let these fall into other 


rural areas. For some mysterious reason the idea has 
become fashionable among church people that the num- 
ber and size of congregations in cities are signs of de- 
nominational achievement. From this the conclusion is 
drawn that a corresponding reduction of churches in 
smaller communities, for reasons of economy, and par- 
ticularly in the open country, amounts to an asset to the 
church in general. That this is a fallacy becomes more 
and more apparent with every passing day. 


A Widespread Condition 

For instance, the latest census has revealed that many 
cities over 10,000 have gone back in their population. 
No section of the nation has been spared. The Middle 
Atlantic states have thus been taken down more than 
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account of a mistaken prudence. 


The Base—the Christian Home 

Where are our supply bases and what are the lines of 
communication between them and the advance guard? 
College and seminary men will have a reply ready. 
Having it heard and said so often, they will join in one 
accord and explain, “Of course, the Christian school is 
the answer to that question.” And so it is, but only in 
part. Our schools represent but a link between front 


any other. There, out of 238 cities 105 lost in size. In 
New England 41 places were reduced out of a total of 
133. Fifty-nine suffered the same fate in the East North 
Central section. Cleveland, Toledo, Akron and Youngs- 
town, Ohio—to mention some of the larger places—have 
lost up to four per cent. Where the shrinkage is noted 
most is among the children of these declining cities. 
Let us illustrate. 

Taking the figure 100 as an index for the number of 


line and rear. They are a means of communication, and baby girls necessary to replace their mothers, we find 


that is all. The source of supply is and remains the 
Christian home. Our schools help to prepare for the 
conflict the Gospel encounters. But throughout, the 
home, and the home only, is the one base from which to 
widen the church’s circle of influence and conquest. 
While the lines of communication through church 
schools still function—desperately in some cases—the 
sources of supply are approaching a state of exhaustion. 
National defense migration has further disrupted the 
already seriously weakened small church in widespread 


that urban America produces but 74, while the rural 
farm population shows up with 144. New York City 
had last year 40,000 school children less than the year 
before. Chicago is reported by Kermit Eby, executive 
secretary of that city’s Teachers’ Union, to decline an- 
nually by about 10,000 grade children. At Lincoln, 
Nebr., a modern grade school building was recently 
turned over to the nearby state university as the city 
had no further use for it. About the same time, a pre- 
tentious building started years ago (but never com- 
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pleted) for an academy, has now been finished to house 


administration offices. These are but straws in the wind; 
but, no matter where you turn, to the metropolis or the 
overgrown place in the country, the evidence is the 


same. Cities are starving for children. In the face of 
‘such curtailment, every growing church school in an 
urban community with broken ranks is a credit to that 


pastor and his helpers for their efficiency in battling 
great odds. 


Study the Chart 

Citing these samples may not be convincing. So let us 
see how these trends affect us in the United Lutheran 
Church. The accompanying chart will help to make it 
plain. Since the first report of the activities of the 
merged synod in 1919 up to and including the totals of 
1940, the accessions by child baptism (the birth rate for 
the church), have declined 12.1 per thousand of the 
total membership, though the nation’s birth rate dropped 
only 4.7 per thousand during the same period. To be 
more specific, accessions by child baptism in 1919 rep- 
resented 31.8 per thousand total membership, reaching 
a high of 32.5 in 1921. From then it declined, and after 
a low of 19.3 in 1937 stood at 19.7 in 1940. The actual 


figures for these ratios read: 


Year Total Membership Child Baptisms 


1919 1,094,153 34,785 
1921 1,147,007 37,403 
1937 1,599,102 30,995 
1940 1,684,432 33,784 


Supposed that the 1919 ratio of baptisms could have 
been applied to the 1940 total membership, that year’s 
accessions would be raised by nearly 20,000. Let your 


own imagination supply the annual losses for the in- 
' tervening years, and you will understand what is meant 


by pleading for safeguarding the sources of supply for 
defending the Kingdom. By this, of course, are meant 
those regions and communities in which our Lutheran 
Church still has a rural constituency, that group in 
American life which provides, biologically, urban de- 
ficiencies. 


Overvaluation versus Neglect 

Now, what has happened? The’ nation’s declining 
birth rate is but of minor significance in our statistical 
More importance must be attached to an 
erroneous over-valuation of city work, which in turn 
has led to the neglect of the church in the country. 
One eastern synod, counting some time during the past 
fifty years a total of 203 farmers’ churches in its mem- 
bership, inthe course of these years, saw the necessity 
to take off their list 116 of them. Another district, even 
now mostly rural, removed during the same time 176 
such congregations by force of circumstance, each one a 
source of life regardless of what they looked like at the 
time last rites were administered. The land around those 
dead and gone churches was never abandoned—only 
the churches. Though some people moved out, others 
came in, only to find the church locked against them. 
It is true, not all of these congregations died in the 
slaughter of the innocents; some joined other districts 
or denominations. As for the rest, there is no need to 
go into detail as to what killed them. Their story is a 


_ Stereotype, and the participants in the process are so 
numerous that only few who read this can say, “I did 
_ what I could to prevent it.” The facts as we know them 
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should make us reflect what is in store for us if we 
continue to cut off our church’s resources of man-power. 


The Rural Church and the U. L. C. A. 

What the country church has meant to the United 
Lutheran Church would require a book to tell. But 
there flashes into mind the picture of our chuch at Pros- 
pect, Butler County, Pa., the Rev. L. W. Rupp the pres- 
ent pastor. Here was born and brought up William 
Alfred Passavant of missionary and literary fame. Here 
it was that Gottlieb Bassler, first president of the Gen- 
eral Council, grew up and spent his life as teacher, mis- 
sionary, pastor and first superintendent of the Orphans’ 
Farm School. From this hamlet have gone out the 
kearers of the grand name of Roth with nearly thirty 
men and women who in the course of a century have 
filled positions of eminent leadership for our Church. 

There comes to mind the name of our church at Mul- 
berry, Ind. Pastor Frank Herzel, in the April, 1941, 
issue of Lutheran Woman’s Work tells the story of this 
“One Rural Church’s Legacy.” No one who reads that 
description can deny that Mulberry is another instance 
of the country church being a supply base in more than 
a biological sense. And these are but samples that could 
be multiplied for other sections of our church. Our 
obligation can only be denied by such who are plagued 
with invincible prejudice against that which in the sight 
of man seems humble and insignificant. Destroy the 
country church and you choke off a source for which 
there is no substitute. 

Parenthetically, there is another aspect which should 
not be overlooked in this chart. It used to be, cus- 
tomarily, a matter of common expectation that the an- 
nual number of child baptisms would exceed those of 
confirmations. This was true up to 1929. Then a change 
occurred, and never since have child baptisms outnum- 
bered confirmations for the Church as a whole. It must 
be assumed that after the U. L. C. A. caught up in its 
stride, the influence of the Church’s leadership in local 
affairs has: borne fruit in greater evangelistic efforts, 
resulting in drawing wider circles for our Lutheran 
communion than the natural increase provides. An- 
other solution which suggests itself is that the recent 
favorable ratio between confirmation and child baptisms 
is in part determined by the trends of the not distant 
past when these confirmands were babes. As you ob- 
serve the chart, you will see how the directions of the 
confirmation curve from ’33 to ’40, reflect the baptism 
curve of the first eight years from 719 to ’26, forming 
for each group the fourteenth year sequel. 

Knowing for certain that the child baptisms of today 
have a definite bearing on the confirmations fourteen 
years later, it takes no prophet to say what the tendency 
in membership increase by confirmation will be in the 
predictable years ahead. One trembles to think where 
the curve may be leading us in its downward trend. 


How Overcome the Difficulty P 

And where are these sources of supply with which to 
correct the impending shortage of confirmands for days 
to come? They are, as you know, where wholesome 
family life is the natural thing, in the small communities 
and on the farms where divorces are seldom heard of 
and children can roam at will and are not considered 
either social or economic liabilities. They are found in 

(Continued on page 11) 


My wife and I have a hard time to agree in regard 
to money. In many ways she is quite economical, espe- 
cially in buying foods and things for the house. But 
when it comes to her personal purchases, she becomes 
extravagant. We have charge accounts at several 
stores. In spite of all efforts, those accounts never are 
completely paid. Faster than one month’s purchases 
get paid, she buys other things, many of which are un- 
necessary. She wants a joint bank account; but I have 
declined to do this, for I fear that would make the 
problem worse. She feels that I am stingy with her 
because I want to live within our income. Every time 
we talk about money, it ends in a dispute which leaves 
the home an unpleasant place for a week. Is there any 
hope of a peaceful and right solution of this problem? 


Tuis problem reminds me of the villager who com- 
plained to his employer about the extravagance of his 
wife. He declared that she was always asking for money, 
$5, $10, etc. His employer then asked: “Well, what does 
she do with all this money?” The reply was: “I don’t 
know. I ain’t guv her none yet.” 

More seriously, the money problem is in many fam- 
ilies a serious one. Only one or two other matters figure 
so frequently in disagreements between husbands and 
wives. I wish I could hear both sides of this controversy. 
It might then look a little different. Some women and 
some men are extravagant, and do not look very far 
ahead. Some men, because they earn the income, feel 
that they should have complete control of it. They for- 
get the service that a wife and. mother renders to the 
family, and they overlook the fact that marriage is a 
complete partnership. The business of handling the 
family income ought to be a democratic thing. 

Husband and wife (along with any children who are 
old enough) ought to sit down together and work out a 
family budget for a whole year, taking into considera- 
tion the real needs of all. Thought should be given to 
all necessities, such as living quarters, food, clothing, 
transportation, church, insurance, taxes, savings, im- 
provement, and personal allowances. Few households 
can take one of the published family budgets and use it 
as it stands. But such budgets will prove suggestive and 
helpful. Some of them make no provision for church. 
A number of insurance companies furnish helpful sug- 
gestions. Valuable books are: “Spending the Family 
Income,” Agnes Donham; “How to Make Your Budget 
Balance,” Harwood and Fowle; and “Parents, Children 
and Money,” Gruenberg. 


For six years before I was married I was in the 
business world; I had a dozen girls working under 
me, and earned good money. I was quite free and en- 
joyed many fine outside contacts. I now have two chil- 
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dren and I want to do the very best for them. My hus- 
band is an attorney, has a good income, and provides 
plenty of help in the home. 

This may all sound fine; but ever since our marriage 
I have been made to feel that my place is in the home 
all the time. Every one of my outside interests is 
ignored. If my husband comes home early in the after- 
noon and does not find me there, he takes me to task 
severely. A number of times he has shot this at me: 
“What's the idea of going away and leaving your chil- 
dren? Your place is at home.’ He seems to feel that 
even though the children have a capable and fine spir- 
ited caretaker, I should also be with them all the time. 

I love my children and want them to have the best 
care. But I feel a need of getting away at times for 
rest and change. What do you think about it? 


I could speak of this situation better if I could know 
both points of view. It seems that your husband is, per- 
haps unwittingly, holding on to the old idea of subjec- 
tion of women, and has failed to appreciate what is in- 
volved in the emancipation of women. But on the other 
hand, I am wondering whether you have given the whole 
story. It seems unreasonable for a husband to find such 
serious fault with a mother for seeking a bit of change. 
But if you are spending a lot of time running around, 
or if there is any other factor involved which you have 
not mentioned, the whole affair would look different. 
It may be that your former manner of life has made it 
difficult for you to adjust to a normal home life. 

First of all, search your own mind and be sure that 
your own attitude and desires are fair and right. 

You and your husband ought, alone, in good mood, 
and under the most favorable circumstances, sit down 
and talk this whole matter over unemotionally. Go as 
far as you can in sympathizing with his views and at- 
titudes. Let him know that as far as your own interests 
and preferences are concerned, he and your children 
are the center of your love and efforts. Say nothing 
that would antagonize, but try to have him see the need 
of some relief from the sameness of life as he seems to 
desire it. Suggest that the two of you go out together 
in the evening, or when he can cut loose from the office. 
That may open the way to more freedom. Make sure, 
all the while, that you do not neglect your children or 
the household. It might be of real help if some mutual 
friend could hand to your husband such a book as 
Wood’s “Harmony in Marriage,” or “Six Tests of Mar- 
riage,’ Ellenwood’s “There Is No Place Like Home,” or 
Beaven’s “The Fine Art of Living Together,” and re- 
mark about the pleasure he had in reading it. 

Situations of this type are difficult to deal with, and 
have to be handled tactfully. A too-direct approach may 
do more harm than good. 
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Houses for 
Pastors 


A Parsonage for One of Our Pastors 
in Western Canada 


WHEN many years ago the First Church of Christ 
Scientists of New York felt the need of a parsonage for 
their pastor, a Mrs. Stetson, they sent out a letter solicit- 
ing gifts for the purpose of “housing their Christ,” 
meaning Mrs. Stetson. To us it sounded like blasphemy 
that a woman who soon afterwards was involved in a 
bitter factional strife which split the church should 
thus be identified with Christ, the Prince of Peace. 

St. Paul in his epistle to the Romans upholds the 
dignity of the Christian ministry without going to such 
extremes, when touching on the same subject—the 
housing of pastors—he admonishes the congregations: 
“Distributing to the necessities of saints, given to hos- 
pitality.” To many even this is going too far. A saint 
in the common vernacular is a man without sin, spotless, 
immaculate, blameless, perfectly holy. And who could 
claim that for any minister of the Gospel? But in the 
language of the Bible a saint is a man who has his sins 
forgiven, who is justified and made blameless before 
God, not through his own merit, but through the blood 
of Christ. That should apply to every true minister of 
Christ. Hence, we may well apply this passage of Holy 
Seripture in urging the necessity of giving hospitality 
to the saints, or in other words, of housing the pastors. 


Small Cost Housing 


Only a short while ago we mentioned this need with 
regard to the young men whom we have recently placed 
in some newly formed missions in Canada. We men- 
tioned one case in which the pastor was expected to go 
from house to house, and within six days was about to 
move for the third time. This unsatisfactory condition 
spurred him to look around, and he succeeded in locating 
& suitable house which could easily be moved to town. 
All that was needed to house this pastor was the com- 
paratively small sum of $250. But where get the money? 
It would have been a pity to let this fine opportunity 
pass. So we advanced the money to the congregation, 
hoping and praying that some good friend would assume 
this obligation later. What an encouragement it was 
to this young pastor to have this vexing problem solved 
end his homeless status ended! He is serving two coun- 
try congregations, both having church buildings; and he 
writes that there is a vacant Anglican church in town 
which could probably be acquired for some $300, and 
which would be a valuable addition to his work. 

About 1,000 miles farther west we have another newly 
formed parish which has received an able young pastor, 
who is serving two congregations, both of which have 
recently been supplied with churches. Here again the 
great need was a parsonage. The pastor was living ina 
dilapidated granary, of which he wrote: “My shack is 
really a shack; the oats are taking up three-quarters of 
the space, and I may use the rest. But I do not mind, 
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though the flies at times are terrible. I have poisoned 
nearly all the mice; now I have to contend only with 
gophers, moles, mosquitoes and flies.” He is very hope- 
ful of his work, and expresses the hope that in the near 
future he will have an organist there, as soon as he can 
arrange for suitable living quarters, which means that 
he intends to get married. Marriage always requires 
courage, but marriage under such conditions merits a 
hero’s, if not a martyr’s, crown. (Advice came today 
that the marriage is scheduled for January 15.) 


A Moving Experience 


Later he wrote: “We can get a house for little more 
than $300. What do you think of it? If we can get a 
suitable building at a reasonable price, could you get us 
some help? The pastor will need a house anyway, be- 
cause I cannot live here in winter, and the members of 
the congregation are overcrowded in their own homes; 
so they cannot take me in.” 

What could we do? We could not leave that young 
pastor and his wife in that cold shack and put up with 
moles and gophers. In the hope that some warm-hearted 
Christian would come to our aid later, we advanced the 
money, and this time we did not need to wait long for a 
sponsor for this project; an old friend of our Canadian 
missions gave us the money in memory of his departed 
wife, an act which we highly appreciated and which 
took a burden off our mind. 

Our readers may wonder how these houses can be 
acquired so cheaply. What they cost in skill and labor 
and overcoming difficulties does not appear on the sur- 
face. The example of this parsonage will tell the story. 
The pastor writes: 

“It took two days to dig the cellar, 12 x 18, because it 
is gumbo clay and hard as a rock. The size of the house 
is 20 x 26 and it has four rooms. It had to be moved 4% 
miles. You were here before, and know the condition 
of the roads. But this house came from an out-of-the- 
way place, where the road, such as it was, was only 15 
feet wide, and rounded at the top. We were somewhat 
inexperienced, and had not built the house high enough 
on the skids. We moved it one mile; and where the road 
was deeper than the bank we were stuck, especially 
because the 6 x 6’s were shoved out of place. So we left 
it that day and came next morning as the sun came up, 
jacked it up, blocked it, bolted the braces, and when 
the tractors came at dinner time, we were ready for 
them. Four tractors were needed to pull the house. 
We wanted to use wheels, but the road was not wide 
enough; anyway, it would have shaken the house to 
pieces; so we decided on skids. Two tractors were 
hitched to each skid. The noise was terrific; one would 
think a number of army tanks were out for maneuvers. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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eAlonuments to Those Dead 


Significance and Symbolism Described by Custer P. SMirH 


Despite the fact that the building of monuments dates 
back to the dawn of history in ancient Persia, China, 
Egypt and Greece before the days of Christianity—the 
universal custom of the individual and family memorial 
has been, and is, closely aligned and identified with 
Christian customs, teaching and symbolism. The 
ideology of the individuality of the soul and man’s crea- 
tion in the likeness of the Master have added value and 
emphasis to the building of monuments. Many of the 
earlier cemeteries, both abroad and in our country, were 
churchyards. No doubt that is responsible for all ceme- 
teries being called “God’s acres.” 

The first written record of the erection or setting of a 
monument is to be found in Genesis 35: 20, “And Jacob 
set a pillar upon her grave”; that is the pillar of Rachel’s 
grave unto this day. Again in Ecclesiasticus one finds, 
“There be of them that have left a name behind them 
that their praises might be reported, and some there be 
which have no memorial who are perished as though 
they had never been.” 

Throughout the entire range of Memorial Art, both in 
the architectural forms that our monuments assume 
and the carving, embellishment and ornamentation 
placed thereon, there is a language or symbolism that is 
entirely Christian, or representative of those virtues and 
characteristic in human kind necessary to Christian 
living. What do I mean— 

All Memorial Art and composition can be classified 
into about ten general types. Naturally there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of examples of each—some good, 
some mediocre, some exquisite. 

One of the most popular classes is the low type of 
monument, symbolizing rest. This class includes the 
horizontal tablets, monoliths, the screen, the exedra and 
the sarcophagus—all of which bespeak humility and 
strength. 


Expressing Human Aspiration 

A second general class is the tall type of monument 
whose symbolism is “Aspiring to God.” It includes all 
the vertical tablets, obelisk, columnar and pedestal 
monuments which signify Independence, Self-reliance, 
Character, High Ideals, Aspiration and Hope. 

The Cross—which includes all Latin, Calvary, Celtic 
and Gothic crosses—or cross tablets bespeak Christianity 
and Christ’s redemption of man. 

Other classifications include ledgers, mausoleums and 
garden type, symbolizing protection, hope and sympathy 
respectively. 

Straight lines symbolize honesty, directness, depend- 
ability and straightforwardness; curves symbolize grace, 
beauty, modesty, gentleness, humility and strength. 

Color expresses definite attributes; the reds, browns 
and rainbow breathe of experience, life of sunshine and 
shadow, individuality; gray symbolizes reserve and dig- 
nity; white, purity, faith, hope, sparkling anticipation; 
pink vitality, warmth, affection and living memories— 
black an irreparable loss. 

{Mr. Smith prepared the discussion for the Brotherhood of First 
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The various finishes add to the real meaning of the 
memorial—polished surfaces represent culture, respon- 
siveness to beauty and living memory. Fine axed or 
hammered surfaces symbolize modesty, sincerity, purity 
and hope, and the rock-face finish rugged strength, 
naturalness and simplicity. 

Many of the ancient and primitive forms of free 
standing monuments rose straight up out of the ground, 
but the idea was gradually conceived that a base or sup- 
port would tie them to the earth, affording better archi- 
tectural composition. Gradually the base took on added 
meaning—a typical example is the so-called Cross of 
Calvary, whose three bases represent the three virtues, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, or the Holy Trinity. Much can 
be read into the treatment of the base. Rock-face or 
rough finish at the bottom may represent man born in 
ignorance, while his growth in understanding and 
culture is denoted by the finer finish of the upper part, 
and his final advancement seen in the full glory of the 
completed memorial. 


Significance of Ornaments 

While there are numerous examples of carvings, 
tracings and other embellishments of some of the monu- 
ments of the past that seem absolutely meaningless, in 
the majority of cases there is a definite meaning or sym- 
bolism represented in them. That you may have a bet- 
ter appreciation of the things you view as you visit 
cemeteries, I will hurriedly go down the list of those 
most frequently used in modern memorial design. 


Alpha and Omega—Beginning and End 

Anchor—Hope 

Acanthus—Garden of Heaven 

Angel—Messenger of God 

Bible—Word of God 

Candlestick—Light of the World 

Cross—Christianity 

Crown—Reward, honor or glory 

Calla Lily—Sympathy or zeal 

XP-Chrisma—Contraction of Greek 
word for Christ 

Columbine—Gentleness 

Daisy—Innocence and Hope 

Dove—The Holy Ghost 

Festoon of Flowers—Memory 

Fleur-de-lis—Purity 

Grape or Grapevine—Religious Truths 

IHS—Contraction of Greek word for 
Jesus 

INRI—Latin Abbreviation—Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews 

Ivy—Fidelity, Faithfulness 

Laurel—Glory 

Lamb—Christ, Innocence 

Lamp—Light, knowledge, immortality 

Lily—Purity, Resurrection 

Lily of the Valley—Humility 

Lotus—Renewal of life 

Morning Glory—Dawn, Resurrection 

Myrtle—Constancy, Immortality 

Oak—Courage, Strength 

Obelisk—Eternal Life, Finger of God 


Olive—Peace 

Palm—Christian Victory 

Pansy—Tenderness 

Passion Flower—Anguish of the 
Crucifixion 

Poppy—Sleep, Rest 

Poinsettia—Birth of Hope 

Rainbow—Promise 

Rising Sun—Dawn of new Life 

Rose—Love, Perfection 

Rope—Eternity 

Sacred Heart of Jesus—Love of Christ 

Scroll— 

With pen—Literature 
With harp—Music 

Shield—Protection, Valor 

Star—Birth 

Upright Torch—Life 

Trefoil—Trinity—“Three in One” 

Triangle—Trinity 

Tulip—Charity 

Urn—Destiny 

Violet—Modesty 

Wild Rose—Simplicity, Love 

Wreath—Memory 


In this modern age with a false degree of importance 
placed upon material things; there are those who ask, 
“Why monuments?” During the past decade there was 
a trend to regiment, socialize, and to do without proper 
memorialization; but that has changed and changed very 
definitely. 

The greater part of the world’s treasure of sculpture, 
architecture and art centers around the remembrance of 
those whose work is done. In every nation and in every 
civilization, many of the most dignified and revered 
objects are the tombs and monuments, which keep fresh 
the memory of those who have lived and labored and 
passed into the Great Beyond. Man’s deeds and accom- 
plishments, culture, progress, morality and patriotism 
are exemplified upon the monuments he erects. 

The psychological effect of all monuments, public or 
private, on all peoples is to build up morale, culture, 
responsibility and love of family and love of country— 
yes, even love of God. 

Monuments are links of live, personal chapters in 
the history of the nation. They keep alive the influence 
of the ideas that rise eternal from the lives that have 
lived and whose influence still lives. 


_ HOUSES FOR PASTORS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Many people came to watch the spectacle. The chimney 
Gecided it did not want to go along; so it jumped off. 
It was just as well; now we shall build one from the 
cellar. It is quite a good house, and very reasonable, if 
you consider the price of lumber. We paid $275 for it. 
Tt still needs some repairs, but they will not cost so 
much. The house is placed between the cemetery and 
the church, We intend to buy five more acres—eight 
acres in all—which will make a very nice church prop- 
erty. We want to paint the house, but that will have to 
wait until spring. 

However, it is not only the newly formed parishes 
that are in need of parsonages. We know of three par- 
, ishes in the newly acquired Icelandic Synod, where the 
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lack of parsonages has been a great drawback for years, 
and where much better progress could be made and pas- 
tors would stay longer, if they could be properly housed. 
There is Gimli, Manitoba, the oldest Icelandic settlement 
in Canada, situated on the western shore of Lake Winni- 
peg. The congregation has a nice church, but never has 
owned a parsonage; and the rent which the pastor has 
to pay takes too large a share of his meager salary. As 
a result there are repeated and long vacancies. A few 
hundred dollars spent on a parsonage would imme- 
diately remedy conditions and would put this parish in 
a position’ to support a pastor and remain self-sup- 
porting. 


An Immediate Opportunity 

There is the nice little town of Lundar, situated on 
the eastern shore of Lake Manitoba, in the center of a 
large Icelandic population. Here again we find a good 
church building, but no parsonage, in consequence of 
which the congregation has been vacant for years. We 
Lave a man in this field now who would undertake the 
erection of a parsonage immediately, if we could give 
him a little encouragement in the way of financial help. 

There is the Foam Lake Parish in Saskatchewan, 
covering a large field, densely populated by Icelanders 
and Scandinavians; there is a church at Leslie, but no 
parsonage. The present pastor, a widower, would like 
to re-establish a home, but his income would hardly 
suffice if he was to expend a large part“of it for rent; 
so that here also a parsonage is highly desirable. 

To satisfy these needs we must rely on the generosity 
of our friends. Church extension funds cannot be used 
for this purpose; they are trust funds which cannot be 
given away. Nor would the situation be helped by the 
granting of a loan. These impoverished farmers are 
very reluctant to contract any debts. What they need 
is a gift which will encourage them to do what they can 
to reach the desired goal. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE KINGDOM 
(Continued from page 7) 


abundance among tenants and farm laborers of uncer- 
tain existence. To a great extent, these children belong 
to people who cannot meet the conditions under which 
we might serve them. Dr. Albert E. Wiggam, news- 
paper feature writer of Let’s Explore Your Mind, claims 
that “two-thirds of the children are now born into fam- 
ilies where isolation, ignorance and poverty exist. These 
are the children who will inherit our nation.” Fate will 
place into their hands America’s future, regardless of 
what church or state is doing for them now. By that 
time, race suicide will have done its work for their bet- 
ters who possess America now. 

Not for the sake of numbers, but to have a share in 
the shaping of the world tomorrow must we discharge 
the duty of bringing the Gospel to those who are now 
passed by in our distribution of divine blessings as 
entrusted to our Church. In defense of the Kingdom 
that increasingly rising generation must be trained for 
Christian leadership to face the struggles that lie ahead. 
This task must be counted among the spiritual priorities. 
“The church must be planted” even among them. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


The Open Door 


Tue four-year-old was trying to obey orders. “Go out 
quietly and close the door after you,” her mother had 
said. She picked up the doorstop and moved it against 
the wall. Then she closed the door. But picture her 
embarrassment when she discovered that she was still 
in the room! She had closed the door, but she was on 
the wrong side. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed in mingled apology and chagrin. 
She opened the door again and stepped through. This 
time she closed it from the outside. 

She might have been less annoyed with herself if she 
had realized how often grown people do the same sort 
of thing. We are always closing doors and‘finding that 
we are on the wrong side. 

Take this matter of the status of women for instance. 
Some of the “advances” made by women seem to many 
of us not advances at all but a breaking down of woman- 
liness. The church particularly has been the bulwark of 
those who prefer an “old-fashioned, virtuous woman.” 
At the same time that our missionaries to foreign lands 
were trying to free the female of the species from the 
ancient bondage of pagan custom, many at home were 
trying to bind tight the bonds of custom and conven- 
tion. They were busy closing doors, only to find them- 
selves on the wrong side. 

One of these was Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. He was very much disturbed 
because a certain evangelist was appealing to the women 
of his audiences as though they were the equals of men. 
In a letter to Dr. Nathan Beman which is quoted by 
Paxton Hibben in his biography of Henry Ward Beecher, 
the Boston clergyman wrote: 

“A greater evil, next to the loss of conscience and 
chastity, could not befall the sex. No well-educated 
female can put herself up, or be put up, to the point of 
public prayer, without the loss of some portion at least 
of that female delicacy, which is above all price.” 

With the World Day of Prayer just around the corner, 
we may well smile at Dr. Beecher’s fears. Not only 
have they “put themselves up to the point of public 
prayer,” they have circled the world in a fellowship of 
private and public prayer that grows stronger by the 
year. 

Far from causing any loss of “delicacy,” it tends to 
make those who take part more sensitive to the needs of 
others, more responsive to the demands of their Saviour, 
and more steadfast in their faith in the ultimate triumph 
of love over hate. Timidity is not womanliness. The 
timid woman is one whose mind has been bound with 
bands as merciless as those that bound the feet of her 
Chinese sister. 

The Christian woman, like the Christian man, is gov- 
erned by laws of reverence, kindliness, and good, taste. 
She does not look at her freedom as a gift from man, 
her superior, nor as a trophy for which she has fought, 
though many and valiant have been the warriors ad- 
vancing her frontiers. She takes it as a responsibility. 
“The bird in the gilded cage” has a pretty soft existence 
compared with the robin who must dig for his food. 


THE LUTHERAN 


By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


After the War between the States, many a negro re- 
fused to accept the freedom offered him. Freedom is 
not always fun, but it is necessary for growth. 

To try to push modern woman back into the mould 
that fitted her great grandmother, is to shut the door 
and find oneself on the wrong side. Fortunately the 
Christian Church is coming to realize just that. Far 
from closing doors, the church tends to fling them wide. 


How Much Privacy? 


It’s a funny thing about people. They either have too 
much of a thing or not enough. 

Did you ever hear anyone, especially a woman, say 
that she has just the right amount of privacy? She may 
have too much. In that case, she lets the world know 
how she hates being “cooped up in this house from 
morning to night with no one to talk to but the children 
till I think I'll scream.” If it isn’t the children who keep 
her at home, it is probably an aged parent or an invalid 
member of the family. Or it may be her own poor 
health. But whatever the reason for her seclusion, she 
“sets sick and tired of these four walls and no one 
coming to see her. Might as well be in jail.” 

Then there’s the other woman who “never has a 
minute to herself.” She’d be so glad if people would just 
attend to their business and let her attend to hers. 
“They watch every move you make. You might as well 
be a goldfish!” she complains. 

You seldom hear anyone say, “I have just the amount 
of privacy I need to maintain my individuality, and at 
the same time, I have enough social contacts to keep 
me from being lonely. My neighbors are lovely people, 
who are always kind and considerate when I need any- 
thing, but they never intrude in my personal affairs.” 

Human beings are funny creatures. We are essen- 
tially gregarious. From babyhood we like to be with 
other people. At the same time we are strongly in- 
dividualistic: we like to do things in our own way. We 
don’t want to be “pushed around” by anyone. When 
companionship and self-expression are balanced to our 
satisfaction, they become like the air we breathe. We 
are likely to forget about them until something hap- 
pens that makes us take stock of the way our lives are 
running, or until something throws these two “musts” 
out of line. Then we can become extremely vocal. 

Many of us rather enjoy our own moaning. We'd 
rather talk than act. But when we do decide to act, we 
can find in the church a refuge either from the crowd 
or from loneliness. If a “shut-in” will let the pastor 
know that she is lonely, he will not only call but put 
her name on the list to receive the “Quarterly Visitor” 
of the Missionary Society, and the material from the 
Home Department of the Sunday school. If she is able 
to go out but has no friends, she can make them by 
being friendly after the services of the church or by 
taking part in the work of its societies. If she is looking 
for a place to be alone, a place to “call her soul her 
own,” she will find it by going to the church when it is 
still and empty. 
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Minister's Wife... . F% amily Solidarity 


The Lathrops Must Choose Between Father and Son 


As I came in from marketing I found my husband 
standing in the hall looking at the morning mail. I 
dropped my bundles on the chair by the telephone table 
and fixed him with a look that I tried to make as ac- 
cusing as possible. 

“Aren’t you ashamed to let me hear all about our 
latest congregational scandal from Miss Minnie? You 
never tell me anything interesting!” 

“Scandal? I don’t know any scandal.” 

“You don’t? I suppose you haven’t heard about a 
young woman who is about to leave her husband: a 
member of our congregation?” . 

“That isn’t a scandal. It is just a mistake in judgment; 
at least, that’s all it is until the whole community knows 
about it. And I suppose that now that Miss Minnie 
knows it, everyone will. The poor girl won’t have a 
chance to take it back and pretend it never happened.” 

“Perhaps the astonished look on my face convinced 
Miss Minnie she’s been misinformed. She told me that 
you knew all about it because the girl’s mother said 
you did.” 

“So that’s it! She couldn’t keep from telling her 
mother, I guess. She had promised me she wouldn’t 
say a word to anyone until she had had a chance to 
think the whole thing over. It always seems to me that 
the more people there are to give advice on family prob- 
lems, the less chance there is of patching them up.” 

“Do you honestly think there is much chance of patch- 
ing them up? I’ve seen you worry over so many of 
them, and they all seem to go from bad to worse, no 
matter how hard you try to set things straight. Or have 
you a lot of successful ones you haven’t told me about?” 

“My record as Cupid’s helper hasn’t been very good, 
has it? There doesn’t seem to be much to do about 
most of them. Few people will consult a minister early 
enough. They wait until it is really a lawyer, not a min- 
ister, they want.” 

“Then why do you bother to read books about how 
to help them? That seems like a waste of time, if it’s 
so hopeless?” 

“It is only in weak moments that I feel it is hopeless. 
Hearing that Miss Minnie knows all about this case 
knocked the props out from under me for a moment. 
But I certainly need to know all that psychologists and 
sociologists have to tell me about how to help. Perhaps 
my record will improve, by and by. And even if it only 
works once in my whole ministry, it is worth the time 
and effort.” 

“You are absolutely right. And if it will make you 
feel better, let me tell you I’m glad you hadn’t told me 
anything, because I am almost sure my blank expres- 
sion made Miss Minnie more than a little unsure of her 
facts. Now we’ve wasted enough time for one morning. 
Tll stop pestering you and trot my bundles to the 
kitchen.” 

“Here, let me help you. How did you get all this stuff 
home by yourself?” 

“Mr. Milland brought me. He’s still a little weak from 
the grippe, so he’s using the car this week instead of 


trying to save his tires like the rest of the town. 

“It looks as though people might rediscover that they 
have feet at the ends of their legs instead of an accel- 
erator and a brake.” 

“What are you going to do about the people in the 
country? Your parish is spread out over so much ter- 
ritory outside of town that it’s going to be frightfully 
hard for them to get in to church if they can’t get tires.” 

“There are going to be’a lot of adjustments like that; 
but people used to go to church afoot or on horseback. 
They will do it again, if they want to go to church badly 
enough.” 

“Mr. Milland says ministers are to be included with 
nurses and doctors when it comes to rationing tires. Is 
that right?” 

“Yes, I suppose I'll be able to get them and, if worse 
comes to worst, I can hold meetings in homes in the 
country now and then. But I don’t expect it will be 
that bad. Perhaps they will be manufacturing this new 
rubber from milkweed by the time the present crop of 
tires is exhausted.” 

“Before long we'll have everything ‘ersatz’ except 
religion, won’t we?” 

“There will probably be a bit of ‘ersatz’ religion in 
various quarters, too. Nearly every war brings some of 
that sort of thing along with it. People are hunting for 
something, and they refuse to take what has been of- 
fered them all their lives, so they go after all sorts of 
makeshifts.” 

At that moment Mark and Joan came stamping in the 
back door. “Is it my fault my father is the minister of 
this church?” Mark was demanding in dramatic tones. 
“Is it my fault they don’t want two Lathrops on the 
program?” 

“What program don’t they want us on, Mark?” asked 
his father. 

“The Children’s World Day of Prayer Service. Some- 
one from our church is to say a prayer, but it can’t be 
me because you are to have the benediction. So it’s 
Tommy; and he’ll talk as if his mouth is full of mush.” 

I took Joan by the hand and silently stole away. This 
was a problem for Jerry to settle. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


WE never work for credit. 
That’s far from our inten- 
tion. 
But we cannot help a thrill 
of joy is 
When our good deeds get 
attention. 


; 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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Sacred S. 
Cleo en fences 


And he put all things into subjection under his feet, 
and gave him to be head over all things to the church, 
which is his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in 
all. Ephesians 1; 22, 23 


Sic semper tyrannis—“Thus always to tyrants’—is 
the motto of Virginia under the emblem depicting a 
victor with his foot on the neck of a tyrant. All tyrants, 
all enemies to righteousness, shall be “in subjection 
under” the “feet” of the conqueror, Jesus. In contrast, 
kaving triumphed over sin and Satan, the risen Lord is 
“head over all things to the church, which is his body.” 
As members of that body, we, too, should have our feet 
on the neck of the devil and his minions of evil. 


+ + + 


And there are diversities of ministrations, and the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of workings, 
but the same God, who worketh all things in all. 


I Corinthians 12: 5, 6 


“OBEDIENCE is the key to every door,” suggested 
George MacDonald. Another has said that “faith is the 
key that unlocks the universe.” It is a two-way key, for 
“faith without works is dead.” With faith in God, we 
rise to obey. A special task is assigned each workman. 
“There are diversities of ministrations” and of “work- 
ings”; but it is “the same Lord” Whom each Christian, 
each denomination, serves. Every door of opportunity, 
every area of activity, is opened and entered by the 
one master key—obedience—moved by faith. 


- + 4 


As servants of Christ, doing the will of God from 
the heart; with good will doing service, as unto the 
Lord and not unto men. Ephesians 6: 6,7 


SomEonE said, “There is nc philosophy by which a 
man can do a thing when he thinks he can’t.” Christian 
philosophy gets at the roots of action and turns a man’s 
“can’t” into God’s “can.” “I can do all things through 
Christ Who strengtheneth me,” said the confident Paul. 
The secret is in love, deep-rooted in the spirit. The ser- 
vants of Christ act “from the heart.” The explanation 
of Christian achievements, sacrifices, martyrdoms, is in 
personal loyalty and devotion “unto the Lord.” The 
religious motive is the most impelling, in peace or war. 


+ + - 


And I will most gladly spend and be spent for your 
II Corinthians 12: 15 


souls. 


THERE was a faint cry for help, heard only by a faith- 
ful dog. The big Newfoundland plunged into the lake 
and rescued the child. In the struggle her pet dog was 
crowded under and drowned; but she was saved. It was 
a vicarious death. Flowers were laid by loving hands 
on the grave of that faithful friend that died that his 
little mistress might live. On higher levels, we lay our 
fiowery tributes before Him Who gave His life that we 
might live; but our Redeemer wants us to express to 
others the same spirit of sacrifice. 
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Beh Gee 


Love suffereth long, and is kind. 
I Corinthians 13: 4 


Humans treatment of prisoners by the British is said 
to have impressed the Italians to such extent that many 


are eager to surrender into their hands. Past friendship | 


with the British and respect for Americans who have 
kelped them financially through tourists and emigrant 
countrymen, make it hard for many Italians to change 
into Fascist hatred of their friends and benefactors. In 
the long run kindness wins. The long-suffering love of 
«mother for her wayward boy has its counterpart some- 
times in the family of nations; and some day Christian 
love implanted by grace in God-fearing people will tri- 
umph over hate in the world. 


+ + + 


Love never faileth. I Corinthians 13: 8 


Au the streams dried up save one fed by a perennial 
spring. All weather forecasts failed, all tongues quit 
arguing, and all knowledge about the coming harvest 
vanished before bare facts; but the refreshing spring 
fiowed on and its waters filled the reservoir. Spiritual 
love is a stream never failing, when sourced in the Rock 
of Ages. It fills the reservoir of hearts that seek refresh- 
ing in these dry days of moral famine. Men prophesy 
and talk; they analyze, with partial knowledge, the grue- 
some facts confronting the millions famishing in the 
barren areas of human life today. But God says by the 
true apostle and prophet that the only something un- 
failing and essential is Love. 


+ + + 


But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three: and 
the greatest of these is love. I Corinthians 13: 13 


THomas Epison delved into the dynamics of elec- 
tricity. In his recognition of its marvels he even went 
so far as to wonder if what we term intelligence did not 
reside, in its ultimate being or at least in its primary 
function, in the electron. But no scientist can fathom 
the force or understand the dynamics of Christian love. 
The believing student distinguishes the spiritual from 
the physical, even when the latter is expressed in its 
most refined forms and subtle energies. “The things of 
the Spirit,’ St. Paul said, “are spiritually discerned.” 
Mighty is the spiritual force of what we call love. Sex- 
ual passion, affection, friendship, and all others of the 
physical and human variety, are but adumbrations of 
“love divine, all love excelling.” These lesser loves are 
forceful and of the life and spirit, but none is of the 
divine quality unless sourced in and like unto the un- 
selfish, vicarious love in Deity. In the triad of faith, 
hope, and love, the greatest is the last, and in it are 
centered all that is worthwhile. 


A LOVE PRAYER 
“O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 
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"Under Authority” 


THERE was a reshaping of the allied high command. 
From General Wavell down, each officer on the far-flung 
front is assigned his special command. But back home 
the supreme war council directs as to general policy 
and strategy. Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Chiang Kai- 
shek, leaders of all allied nations, unitedly direct. 

At a little gathering in Cana of Galilee was One the 
authority of Whom transcends all others. His mother 
said to those who took orders, “Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it.” Not in war council were they met, but 
in peaceful celebration at a wedding. When Jesus, the 
chief guest, spoke, even the laws of nature were tran- 
scended and at His will water was transformed into 
wine. In that act was manifested the re-creative power 
and supreme authority of a Man destined to transform 
human society. 

When this same Jesus of Nazareth entered Caper- 
naum, attended by great crowds, a Roman captain paid 
homage to His higher authority. In contrast with the 
brutality of the average soldier, he sympathetically 
sought healing for a servant whom he affectionately 
called his “boy.” Although a Gentile, he honored the reli- 
gion of Jehovah by building a synagogue for the Jews. 
Although a centurion, captain of 100 soldiers, accustomed 
to rule by force, he yet revered the Prince of Peace; him- 
self a commander, he recognized the authority of Jesus. 
In refined humility he confessed his unworthiness to 
approach the great Physician or to have Him come be- 
neath his roof. “Only say the word,” he requested, “and 
my boy shall be healed.” This Commander needed only 
to give the order and His will would be obeyed. “I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel,’ remarked 
Jesus to wondering attendants. 

But the centurion gave the explanation of his con- 
fidence: “I also am a man under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to this one, Go, and he goeth; 
and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it” (Matthew 8: 8-10). His 
religion was realistic. If the high command of heaven 
was delegated to this Officer of God, no display of 
medals, no parade of power, no touch of hand or other 
means, was needed—only His word of command. Would 
that such childlike confidence in Jesus, such humble, 
unquestioned acceptance of His word of supreme au- 
thority, were practiced by each follower of Jesus! 

‘The high command of our Lord is exerted not through 
force of arms but through moral suasion. He compels 
not, save as “the love of Christ constraineth.” His dic- 
tates are to reason and His appeals to conscience. His 
authority is by a spiritual imperative, transcending the 
commands of human governments. Even when the lat- 
ter give orders, there must be an inner sanction and 
devotion, else their authority lacks force. A realization 
that “I am a man under authority” and am commissioned 
to a high service, whether by human or divine govern- 
ment, gives dignity to duty and forcefulness to effort. 


Commissioned 


Tue authority of our spiritual Commander is handed 
down to them whom He commissions. Every Christian, 
as a representative of Christ Jesus, is not a mere private 
in the ranks, or even a non-commissioned officer. He is 
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specially commissioned. He is of higher rank than the 
average human. He is not only under marching orders 
of the Captain of his salvation, but he is given special 
authority by grace to command and serve “in His name.” 
By special authorization he can order evil spirits to de- 
part and they are scattered, and he can serve with the 
angels in advancing the interests of the Kingdom. 

Before commissioning His first followers Jesus trained 
them. He called volunteers into His service, “Come, 
follow me.” He instructed His disciples, “learners,” for 
the term of nearly three years, teaching them the prin- 
ciples of His Kingdom and the methods of attack against 
sin. He implemented them with spiritual armaments 
and sent them forth with the power of a new spirit and 
life. “Go,” He said, “into ail the world.” 

In this global war today, devotees to high ideals go 
into far lands as in a holy crusade to set men free, be 
they Chinese or Filipino, Dutch or Polish, Norwegian 
or French, Greek or Slav. To overcome aggression and 
re-establish justice and peace in the earth, they face 
the hardships and perils of war. They carry “good 
tidings” of coming deliverance to the vanquished and 
distressed. The “soldier of the cross,” likewise, is com- 
missioned to spread “good tidings’”—the Gospel—of sal- 
vation. But the heralded deliverance is not from human 
ills and sufferings only, but from their source, which is 
sin. Its messengers go not with guns and grenades, but 
with the implements of grace and the power of love. 

In carrying out the Great Commission, under divine 
authority, varied offices have been instituted. St. Paul 
lists some of these in I Corinthians 12: 28: “And God 
hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, then gifts of 
healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of tongues.” 
In Ephesians 4: 11, is a more simplified list: “And he 
gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers. 


The Essential 


In all branches of national service a prime requisite 
is patriotism. Without this passion, the tremendous ef- 
forts and nationwide sacrifices would be in vain. When 
our shores were attacked, this flame of patriotism swept 
throughout the land. Love of home and family, of 
church and, above all, of God, are somehow breathed 
into this common love that embraces the nation with its 
many families and divers creeds. But patriotic devotion 
may be selfish, excluding other nations. Love of family 
may be self-centered, narrowed by limits of blood-ties. 
And even personal love and affection may be a form of 
self-gratification, determined by sex or by benefactions 
from another. It is only when selfish motives and atti- 
tudes are excluded that love is God-like. “God is love” 
in that He gave His only begotten Son in infinite sac- 
rifice for sinners’ salvation. 

The impelling motive of true Christian service is not 
hope of reward, satisfaction, or glory. Apostles, proph- 
ets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, Kingdom workers of 
every order, are commissioned by our great Leader 
only on the basis of sacrificial love. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tue frost where the poet placed it, that is, “on the 
pumpkin,” is not only decorative but significant. It 
means that the growing portion of the year is close to 
its end and that the chill of winter will soon unclothe 
the trees and send the forest folk into hibernation. We 
approve also the tributes paid by scientists to the mys- 
teries of crystallization. Only recently a study of the 
lacy decorations on window glass yielded conclusions 
about laws governing the material relationships of the 
constituent particles of our world. 

What does disturb us is an atmospheric temperature 
which turns one’s breath into frost. “A spell of cold 
weather” has fallen upon Philadelphia, making this 
phenomenon of winter weather apparent. There is also 
the discomfort which produces shivers, frost bites and 
discontent with the routine of employment. 

But none of these is really serious. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of us require mild forms of suffering in order to 
develop practical sympathy with those in deep distress. 
Good health can doubtless be appraised in terms of earn- 
ing power, but its emotional measure is one’s comparison 
with an invalid. Food and clothing can involve a max- 
imum of luxury, but when some adversity reduces us 
to the minimum of necessity we appreciate more ac- 
curately the frightful hardships of the part of the world 
that must depend on the husks to stuff their stomachs 
in order to stop temporarily the pangs of constant 
hunger. 


A VALUED LAYMAN 


Reapers of THE LUTHERAN who are appreciatively 
aware of the persons by whom our U. L. C. A. progress 
has been accomplished paid a tribute of esteem to the 
late Harry T. Domer, Esq., whose death was announced 
in last week’s issue by his pastor, Dr. H. W. Snyder, 
St. Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C. Connections with 
educational, literary and ecclesiastical institutions were 
indicated, which taken together bear witness to the 
diversity of the influences he was privileged to wield. 
In so far as our quite infrequent and brief contacts with 
Dr. Domer enable us to write, his value in developing 
and stabilizing needed institutions of Christian service 
is outstanding. His alma mater, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, and the local service institution, the National Home 
for the Aged in Washington, were prominent in his 
interests. 

The Church needs the reminder that all too often 
occurs first in obituaries, that its institutions neither 
originate nor continue by means of mystically furnished 
plans and support. On the contrary, their development 
and programs are in direct connection with the ideals 
and efforts of men and women who give service beyond 
price to man in order to obey God. Dr. Domer was one 
of our Lord’s faithful servants. 


THIS WAS DIFFERENT 


WE are in the class with the millions of our fellow 
humans who listen during period after period of time to 
radio broadcasts. Among those to which we now “tune 
in” from two to four times in the evening are those to 
which we give attention in order to know what is hap- 
pening on the world’s battlefields. One can hear much 


the same news, differently worded and evaluated in the 
course of four hours of the night. Since the basis of 
every broadcast is, or ought to be, news released for dis- 
tribution, one is bound to submit to repetition. 

Some very incongruous connections are experienced 
by radio listeners because this modern marvel of com- 
munication is financed by “sponsors.” That is, most of 
the “information” has a hook-up with a product offered 
for sale. One is told that in Europe the governments 
prevent commercializing the radio by themselves owning 
the facilities. Thus the listener’s attention is not diverted 
from music, art, information and propaganda by an- 
nouncements of medical, sanitary, decorative or nourish- 
ing wares. Of course, people finance the systems, but 
by taxes rather than paying for advertising. 

But we prefer the American arrangement, if only be- 
cause of occasional hours of enjoyment such as was pos- 
sible the last week in January when the admirers and 
co-workers with Walter Damrosch “celebrated” his 
eightieth birthday. In well-arranged, descriptive, bio- 
graphical and musical narratives, one was given the 
story of more than a half century of a nation’s response 
to the ideals of a genius. When the familiar voice of Mr. 
Damrosch himself was heard at the conclusion of the 
hour, an innumerable audience was in touch with him. 
It was a memorable experience. 

What a pity that international harmonies are not avail- 
able to displace war talk via radio. 


THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 

JANUARY 28 and 29 we spent in Pittsburgh, Pa., in re- 
sponse to the cordial invitation of the National Lutheran 
Council to hear the reports, listen to the discussions, 
and hear at first hand the conclusions of the commission- 
ers who constitute this valued agency. The technical 
journalistic term is “cover a meeting,” a bit of dialect in 
our great American language, since no evidence of 
covering can be found. But we have numerous expres- 
sions which must bewilder a learner. For example, on 
our journey to the meeting, we heard the trainman ex- 
plain a halt in our train’s progress by saying the engine 
had gone to pick up the diner. And it sounded quite 
proper until we undertook to interpret it literally. 

“The National Lutheran Council” signifies a group of 
commissioners, twenty-six in number, who are the rep- 
resentatives of eight “general bodies” of Lutherans res- 
ident in the United States and Canada. Our United 
Lutheran Church is the largest and by its size is entitled 
to eleven commissioners, one for each hundred thou- 
sand of the confirmed membership of its 3,800 congre- 
gations. The American Lutheran Church and the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church (such are their corporate 
names) are next in size, each having four commission- 
ers. Augustana has three, and the United Danish, Lu- 
theran Free, Danish, and Suomi Synods each has one 
representative. 

Of the possible twenty-six, twenty-five were in at- 
tendance. It was the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion, which was formed in 1918 when two-thirds of the 
churches of that war year had been engaged in common, 
though limited, activities under the title of the Com- 
mission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. The end of 
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the war indicated a fortunate finis to the service so 
gladly undertaken and so richly blessed. The founders 
of the National Lutheran Council, convinced by pre- 
vious experience of the rich fruitage of co-operative 


endeavor, undertook to continue the connections. Not 


all the hopes of the founders have been realized, but 


| much has been done and the year 1941 has been out- 
 standingly fruitful. 


- Ralph H. Long, Director 


The active executive of the organization is the Rev. 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, whose title is executive director. His 


| office at 39 East 35th Street, New York City, is the head- 


quarters of the Council, housing the departments of 


_ Administration, Information and Statistics, Publicity, 


Welfare, and Service Commission (military). Asso- 
ciated with the director in the performance of the Coun- 
cil’s activities, for the above-named departments follow- 
ing Administration, are Miss Mary Boozer, Mr. Osborne 
Hauge, the Rev. Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, and the Rev. Dr. 
N. M. Ylvisaker. (The Service office is in Minneapolis.) 

Some idea of the volume of activities which engage 
the planning and administration of the executive di- 
rector, his staff, and several committees is indicated by 
the space required by the adequate but carefully con- 
densed report of Dr. Long—sixty pages of typewritten 
material. General administration was reported under 
seventeen items, twenty-three pages. 

The cost of the Council to the church is surprisingly 
small. For 1942 the budget calls for $35,620, of which 
$4,620 are for such items as audit and insurance, tele- 
phone and telegraph, postage, and the like—eight items 
in all. 

It is not possible to relate briefly what has engaged 
the energies of the Council’s staff during the past year. 
We select two items to support which appeals for money 
were made to the Church and given response—for Lu- 
theran World Action in order to maintain the ministry 


_ of the Gospel in orphaned mission fields, $400,872.85; to 


enable the churches to go with their men and women 
called to military service, $189,818.35. 


Capable Personnel 


For these comments three impressions made upon us 
merit your attention. The first of these is the character 
of the men to whom representation has been entrusted. 
While, no doubt, replacements could be found among the 
two and a half million members of the bodies that con- 
stitute the Council, the church should pray that no ex- 
igency will make necessary the choice of successors. 
None of the present group is a novice in administration. 
Several of the men have the years of experience that 
fit them to judge the present by the past. They were 
bearers of responsibility in 1917-18. They participated 
in planning the post-war ministry of the 1920’s. They 
are deeply anxious in the present crisis, but they are 
not scared. They will not be stampeded into recommend- 
ing some temporal adjustment by which the essential 
characteristics of the church and its spiritual resources 
will be abandoned. 

An illustration of their “carefulness for the faith” 
was evident when the question of issuing a statement 
was given consideration. Every assembly of leaders and 
spokesmen in these days is invited to publish a declara- 
tion on war or peace or both of them, and many yield 
to the temptation. The National Lutheran Council’s 
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membership listened briefly to views of what should be 
said and then resumed consideration of the program for 
the meeting. Data given attention and resolutions 
adopted constitute a statement entitled to respect for 
its scope, its objectives, and its regard for what can be 
done by the church bodies involved. 

A second of our impressions comes from the con- 
fidence which the churches of the general bodies in the 
Council have in their commissioners. It is our impres- 
sion that the presidents of the seven groups are com- 
missioners and with them are others that realize the 
seriousness of the Council’s undertakings. Laymen 
among the twenty-six number four: they are gifted men 
who can follow discussions intelligently and whose con- 
tributions to the discussions are of distinctive merit. 

Our third impression concerns the executive staff, of 
which Executive Director Ralph H. Long is the leader. 
Dr. Long’s report reveals careful observation of oppor- 
tunities, wise wariness about accepting the obligations 
of partnership, yet eagerness to make available the re- 
sources of American Lutheranism when the Lord’s work 
can use them. 

On the basis of the reports received for consideration, 
four departments of operation are headed by carefully 
chosen persons. One names first Miss Mary Boozer, 
whose aptness has been complemented by actual work 
in the Department of Statistics. Mr. Osborne Hauge 
heads the Council’s News Bureau. He began his train- 
ing in the sphere of college journalism, but he has 
broadened his interests until his department includes 
contacts with the religious and secular press, with radio, 
and with the movies. The Lutheran Editors’ Associa- 
tion has found him of great value. 

The Department of Welfare, that domain of manage- 
ment that deals with poverty, misery, and disasters such 
as flood, fire, pestilence, and the habitual improvidence 
of humanity, is headed by Dr. C. E. Krumbholz. He has 
been connected with Social Missions (Inner, we once 
called most of them) for a score of years. Paralleling 
actual accomplishments is the value of associates who 
are working out the “ideology,” the theory, the prin- 
ciples of social action. We inject the statement that the 
staff of Dr. Krumbholz will be heard from when the 
church undertakes to take its part in the social order 
that must be established when this war has exhausted 
the world’s capacity to hate. 

Finally one reads with interest the portion of the Ex- 
ecutive Director’s report which was compiled by Dr. 
N. M. Ylvisaker, who heads the Service Commission. 
This department is the one for which the Lutherans in 
the United States and Canada have contributed nearly 
$200,000. Of the total received in 1941, about $130,000 
was expended. Dr. Ylvisaker reports that the number 
of Lutheran chaplains is now 180, of whom 167 are in - 
the Army and thirteen in the Navy. 

In addition, the Service Commission has the oversight 
of twenty full-time “service pastors,” clergymen en- 
gaged in the ministry to men who gather in Service 
Centers. 

In the months since this department was established, 
a six-point program has been drafted, extensive surveys 
have been made, and supplies of literature made avail- 
able in “formidable proportions.” They consist of serv- 
ice prayer books, letter paper and envelopes, tracts, com- 
munion cards, and 150 “chaplains’ kits and communion 
service.” (More to follow) 
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One of Five Finishing Days 


Jesus’ Ministry During Final Days at Jerusalem 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Matthew 21: 12-22. The Sunday School Lesson for February 22 


THOSE to whom we owe the selection 
of the portions of the New Testament 
which will be the texts for the senior 
Sunday school lessons from February 
22 to March 29 inclusive have taken 
from the Gospels a “day-by-day” series 
of incidents. They constitute a kind of 
outline of the final period in our Lord’s 
work of redemption. 

What we shall have for study will be 
“Monday: the Day of Authority,” 
“Tuesday: the Day of Conflict,” “Thurs- 
day: the Last Day With the Disciples,” 
and two lessons devoted to Friday— 
“The Day in Gethsemane” and “The 
Day in Calvary” and finally, “The Day 
of Acclaim.” 

Readers will notice in this list of 
days that Wednesday is omitted. This 
is in accord with the usual interpreta- 
tion of the narratives of the evangelists, 
that Jesus did not go into the city on 
that fourth day of the final week in 
Jerusalem. It is generally agreed that 
He remained more or less in seclusion 
—perhaps at the home of His beloved 
friends, the sisters and Lazarus, in the 
village of Bethany. 


Monday 


It will be recalled that the evangelists 
report as part of their record of the 
week previous to our Lord’s appear- 
ance in Jerusalem that He forwarned 
His disciples that days which would 
be gloomy and severely try their souls 
and faith were just ahead: “Behold, we 
go up to Jerusalem and all things that 
have been spoken by the prophets con- 
cerning the Son of man will be ful- 
filled.” Later in that week there was 
the supper in Bethany, where Lazarus 
was present and at which Martha and 
Mary served. 

The public entry with its crowds and 
its acclaim followed on the first day of 
the week, Palm Sunday. Then on Mon- 
day, the second day, Jesus with His 
disciples, and doubtless in company 
with wondering, watchful crowds of 
people, came down the slopes of the 
Mount of Olives from the village where 
He had spent the night and, as was the 
custom of devout Jews, went into the 
Temple to pray. 

The Temple must have been a busy 
place in those ancient days, especially 
in the week that contained the four- 
teenth day of the spring month, which 
was the beginning of the Passover. The 
Passover, it will be remembered, was 
instituted as the feast of the distinctive 
national-religious observances of the 


Jewish people. It had to do with their 
escape from slavery and their journey 
into and possession of their inheritance 
through the promise made to Abraham 
and his heirs. It involved amongst 
other things the annual offering of the 
lamb, the Passover feast. And where 
there was a boy in the family who had 
reached the age of twelve, the head of 
the household, or of the group who had 
engaged to eat the passover lamb to- 
gether, would tell this boy something 
of the early history of his people. 

It was to meet the demands of peo- 
ple coming from afair to Jerusalem 
that animals and other forms of offer- 
ing were available by purchase to those 
who came up to Jerusalem to worship. 
According to Edersheim, the number 
of animals needed for offerings in the 
Temple were carefully selected from 
among the herds owned in Palestine, 
by authorized Temple officials. These 
men made journeys throughout the 
land and selected perfect beasts which 
worshipers coming to Jerusalem could 
buy. There was also the “temple trib- 
ute,” a silver piece, which had to be 
in the money of the Temple, thereby 
imposing upon persons who came from 
localities where the shekel was not the 
unit of exchange to go to the exchang- 
ers and get the sort of coin which was 
suitable for the act of worship in which 
they planned to engage. 


Sources of Profit 

All of these transactions were con- 
veniences in their intent, but they had, 
as a matter of fact, become the ma- 
terial of traffic. They were, in fact, a 
source of great gain to Temple officials 
and probably to the representatives of 
the government. One receives the im- 
pression that the eagerness of persons 
to obtain prominence in Jewish political 
affairs in the period of our Lord’s in- 
carnation was partly based upon the 
opportunities to acquire wealth by 
traffic, not in indulgences, but in offer- 
ings. 

The occasion served also for another 
one of our Lord’s self-identifications. 
The title which St. Matthew applies to 
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the holy place is significant. It is called 
the Temple of God. Jesus, the Only 
Begotten, whom God sent to reveal the 
way of salvation, had of course juris- 
diction over the place dedicated to 
Jehovah and exercised His authority 
over all that was significant of the true 
worship of the true God. Abuses of 
the forms of prayer and consecration 
came at once under His notice and 
were promptly dealt with. In the tem- 
ple the tables of money changers and 
the seats of those who sold doves were 
thrown down. Those engaged in the 
unhallowed traffic were classified as 
thieves. Their punishment concluded, 
He followed judgment with miracles of 
healing and, as we also know, marvels 
of teaching instead of ritualistic, profit- 
yielding externals of devotion. 

The reactions of those involved in 
this stern judgment, begun at the house 
of God, were both prompt and char- 
acteristic. Those who were aided by 
the expression of divine grace saw in 
their Saviour the One promised them 
of old. They greeted Him with the 
messianic salutation, “Hosanna to the 
son of David.” It is easy to picture 
the crowds gathering and the coming 
of victims of disease for healing and 
the feeling among the people as Jesus. 
The people were aroused to ejacula- 
tions of their gratitude. Even the losers 
by the transaction did not escape the 
influence which was exerted by their 
Messiah. Chief priests and the scribes, 
whose inefficiency and hypocrisy had 
so far warped their intelligence as to 
blind them to the real merit of what 
was occurring, “were moved with in- 
dignation” and claimed that a kind of 
blasphemy was in process because peo- 
ple thanked Him as the instrument of 
God in the alleviation of their dis- 
tresses. 


A Fruitless Tree 

There is a second exercise of the 
authority of Jesus which is connected 
with this Monday in the last week of 
our Lord’s humiliation. It belongs to 
the material realm: to nature and its 
energies. Over these also He had au- 
thority. It is, we believe, the only in- 
cident recorded of Jesus in which He 
applied destruction to the agencies es- 
tablished by the Creator for the serv- 
ice of man. He had turned water into 
wine, blessed loaves and fishes to be 
adequate to satisfy the hunger of a 
multitude, and had energized the re- 
lief of poverty and starvation. But 
here His judgment fell upon an un- 
productive tree. Its fate was to wither 
away. One reverently inquires whether 
in that act the basis was laid upon the 
followers of Jesus to eliminate weeds 
and parasites which take from the field 
and the forests that which the Creator 
intended should be in the service of 
man for whose service earth’s resources 
exist. 


. The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 
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George Washington 


in Prayer 
Daniel 9: 17-19 


One of the most beautiful and ap- 
propriate tributes to George Washing- 
ton is that of Abraham Lincoln: 

“Washington’s is the mightiest name 
of earth—long since mightiest in the 
cause of civil liberty; still mightiest in 
moral reformation. On that name no 
eulogy is expected. It cannot be. To 
add brightness to the sun or glory to 
the name of Washington is alike impos- 

sible. Let none attempt it. In solemn 
awe we pronounce the name and in its 
naked deathless splendor leave it 
shining on.” 

To those of us who have fed too 
much on debunking biographies of our 
national heroes, this tribute of Lincoln 
will sound over-sentimental. But a lit- 
tle more sentiment on the part of our 
American people would be more help- 
ful to the cause of democracy and re- 
ligion than the cynical exposure of the 
faults of our great men. Certainly they 
were men of their age, but that was 
incidental to their service to the ages. 

America is fortunate indeed in the 
character of her greatest hero. Wash- 
ington was a Christian. He believed 
in prayer and practiced prayer. He 
believed in the church and attended 
church faithfully. He read his Bible. 
He lived his religion. 


A Religious Family 

Lawrence Washington, the father of 
John and Lawrence who emigrated to 
America in 1657, was an Anglican 
rector. John, grandfather of George, 
was so active in church affairs that the 
parish in Westmoreland County, Va., 
where he lived, was named for him. 
The mother of George was named Ball 
before her marriage and was descended 
from a famous English preacher. Her 
father was so concerned about the spir- 
itual state of the colonies that he in- 
troduced in the Virginia Assembly a 
bill to provide funds by taxes for the 
training of ministers for the churches. 

In the home where George was 
brought up, there were devotional 
books upon the shelves and daily fam- 
ily worship. As a boy he prized such 
books as the Sermons of the Bishop of 
Exeter, and Sir Matthew Hale’s Medita- 
tions and Contemplations, Moral and 
Diwine. His father, Augustine, shared 
with his mother the responsibility of 
the spiritual life of the home. What a 


good example for our modern parents! 

A noted writer of the nineteenth 
century comments as follows on the 
devotional training of the Washington 
home: “We note with respect, not un- 
mixed with awe, that the essay, ‘The 
Great Audit’—the solemn searching of 
heart and summing up of England’s 


_ great and good chief justice—was used 


by the mother as a lesson to be com- 
mitted to memory by her children. 
What a pious prescience dictated for 
her eldest boy a study that closes with 
these words: ‘When thy honor, or the 
good of the country was concerned, I 
then thought it a seasonable time to 
lay out my reputation for the advan- 
tage of either, and to act with it, and 
by it, to the highest, in the use of all 
lawful means. And upon such an oc- 
casion the counsel of Mordecai to 
Esther was my encouragement, “Who 
knoweth whether God hath not given 
thee this reputation and esteem for 
such a time as this?”’” 


A Youthful Prayer 

We may well understand that the 
youthful George developed a sense of 
the presence of God and found time 
in his busy life for prayer. We have 
a prayer written by him when he was 
twenty years of age. 

“Almighty God and most merciful 
Father, Who didst command the chil- 
dren of Israel to offer a daily sacrifice 
to Thee, that thereby they might glorify 
and praise Thee for Thy protection 
both night and day: receive, O Lord, 
my morning sacrifice which I now offer 
up to Thee. I yield Thee humble and 
hearty thanks that Thou hast preserved 
me from the dangers of the night past, 
and brought me to the light of this day, 
and the comforts thereof, a day which 
is consecrated to Thine own service and 
to Thine own honor. 

“Let my heart, therefore, gracious 
God, be affected with the glory and 
majesty of it, that I may not do mine 
own work, but wait on Thee, and dis- 
charge those weighty duties Thou re- 
quirest of me; and since Thou art a 
God of pure eyes, and wilt be sanc- 
tified in all who draw near unto Thee, 
Who dost not regard the sacrifice of 
fools, nor hear sinners who tread in 
Thy courts, pardon, I beseech Thee, 
my sins, remove them from Thy pres- 
ence as far as the East is from the West, 
and accept of me for the merits of Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ, that when I come 
unto Thy temple and compass Thine 
altar, my prayer may come before 
Thee as incense; and as Thou wouldst 
hear me calling upon Thee in my pray- 
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ers and give me grace to hear Thee 
calling on me in Thy Word, that it may 
be wisdom, righteousness, reconcilia- 
tion and peace to the saving of my soul 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

“Grant that I may hear it with rev- 
erence, receive it with meekness, 
mingle it with faith, and that it may ac- 
complish in me, gracious God, the good 
work for’ which Thou hast sent it. Bless 
my family, kindred, friends and coun- 
try; be our God and Guide this day 
and forever for His sake, Who lay down 
in the grave and rose again for us, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


The Man of Prayer 

No reference to the prayer life of 
Washington would be complete with- 
out the story of Valley Forge. It need 
not be rehearsed in any detail. Every 
schoolboy knows the pitiable condition 
of the small American army at Valley 
Forge. It was a symbol of the almost 
hopeless state of the American cause. 
Washington used as his headquarters 
during these dark days the house of a 
Quaker farmer named Potts. It was 
Potts who told in later years how Wash- 
ington went out into the woods alone 
each day. His curiosity aroused, Potts 
followed Washington on one occasion. 
There he saw him kneeling in the snow 
in prayer. That is a picture every 
American should cherish. 

Another prayer of Washington has 
special significance for our day: 

“Almighty God, we make our earn- 
est prayer that Thou wilt keep the 
United States in Thy holy protection; 
that Thou wilt incline the hearts of the 
citizens to cultivate a spirit of sub- 
ordination and obedience to govern- 
ment; to entertain a brotherly affection 
and love for one another and for the 
fellow citizens of the United States at 
large. And finally that Thou wilt most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all 
to do justice, to love mercy, and to 
demean ourselves with the charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of mind 
which were the characteristics of the 
divine Author of our blessed religion, 
and without a humble imitation of 
whose example in these things we can 
never hope to be a happy nation. Grant 
our supplication, we beseech Thee, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

This prayer was sent by Washington 
to the governors of the states. More 
state documents like this would dis- 
cover resources for defense mightier 
than tanks and bombers. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 22. 

Next topic, American Missions. 
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CALLING ALL CHRISTIANS 


Edited by Paul Zeller Strodach. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 1942. 
Pages 259. Price, $1.75. 


Perhaps not all preachers feel, or do 
not always feel, as did Dr. J. W. G. 
Ward when recently he publicly 
thanked his congregation for the priv- 
ilege of ministering to them, but all 
pastors recognize that the Lenten sea- 
son presents a superb opportunity and 
an inexhaustible theme, and most pas- 
tors take advantage of the deeper in- 
terest and larger attendance to make 
extraordinary preparations for their 
pulpit ministry. 

Here is a book of sermons, deriving 
its title from one of the sermon sub- 
jects, sermons that were preached by 
busy, successful pastors to large and 
growing congregations. There are 
eighteen sermons all told, for the pre- 
Lenten and Lenten season, based on 
the appointed Gospel lessons, with the 
addition of a series of meditations on 
the Seven Words from the Cross, an 
Easter sermon, and concluding with 
several suggestive series of outlines for 
Lenten sermons and addresses for both 
Sundays and mid-week services. It is 
a sequel to “The Parable of the Empty 
Soul,” which proved so popular last 
year. 

The sermons are contributed by eigh- 
teen pastors of the United Lutheran 
Church serving congregations in all 
parts of our country, from California 
to New York, and from South Carolina 
to Illinois. There is a timeliness in the 
messages that makes one realize they 
were delivered to present-day congre- 
gations and take cognizance of the fears 
and uncertainties that surround us, and 
a timelessness that brings the eternal 
into the temporal. They provide a sat- 
isfying answer to the question raised 
in one of the sermons, “What chance 
has goodness in a world like ours?” 
There are single sermons which alone 
are worth the price of the entire vol- 
ume, if one can place a monetary value 
on sermonic literature. Not only our 
pastors but our laymen will find here 
stimulation for the mind and nourish- 
ment for the soul. 

If the plans for the approaching 
Lenten season have been completed, the 
pastor should have this book on hand 
now for the enrichment of his present 
ministry, and in anticipation and prepa- 
ration for next year’s Lenten services. 
Many effective pastors live a full year 
ahead of their congregations. This Lent 
they are thinking of next Lent, out- 
lining their programs for the Lents to 
follow while they are in the midst of 
the present Passion Season. 

ArtHUR M. KNupsEN. 


STILL SHINE THE STARS 


By Bernard Iddings Bell. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1941. Pages 74. 
Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Bell studied to become a his- 
torical scholar, turned to theology, and 
is an outstanding leader in the Epis- 
copal Church. His penetrating insight 
and vigorous language make him a fa- 
vorite with all who seek strength and 
vision. 

This little book is a sharp and clear- 
cut diagnosis of the troubles of the 
times in which we live. These troubles 
root from greed and godlessness. The 
title is taken from the words of a Chris- 
tian martyr of the third century who 
with his companions is imprisoned be- 
neath the circus awaiting the games of 
the succeeding day. Is there hope? or 
is God dead? Above the confusion and 
persecution and vanity of the world— 
the circus—still shine the stars—and 
GOD. 

Contrasting the earthly city typified 
in Rome of Augustine and the Caesars 
with the Heavenly City which Augus- 
tine saw and in whose light all God’s 
saints have lived as citizens of heaven, 
in the world but not of the world, Dr. 
Bell offers a welcome and vigorous 
tonic to our present anemic Christian 
Church. C. P. Harry. 


WHERE GOD MEETS MAN 


Second volume. By O. A. Geiseman. 
Ernst Kaufman, Inc., New York. 1941. 
Pages 255. Price, $1.50. 


As indicated, the first volume of ser- 
mons, under the same title, preached 
and published by Dr. Geiseman, con- 
tained sermons for half of the Church 
Year, arranged for the Sundays from 
Easter to Advent. This second volume 
contains twenty-eight sermons for 
Sundays and holidays from Advent to 
Easter, including the Easter season. 
One sermon is for Trinity Sunday, and 
three sermons on “Marriage and the 
Family” have been added. 

Dr. Geiseman is a member of the 
Missouri Synod, and for nineteen years 
has been pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, River Forest, Ill. The volume 
contains some of the sermons recently 
preached to his congregation. In a 
preface the author explains the title of 
the book: “It is still true that God 
meets man in His holy Word partic- 
ularly also when this is preached from 
the Christian pulpit.” God meets man 
through Word and Sacraments. The 
sermons themselves are notably evan- 
gelical: they are at once Biblical and 
doctrinal, ethical and practical. With 
plainness and directness of speech they 
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are addressed to their hearers (or 
readers), and they bring home the 
Christian truth to them in their every- 
day lives, not only as they sit in the 
pew, but also as they live in their 
homes and in society and in the other 
walks of life. The simplicity of the ser- 
mons is one of their virtues and adds 
to their value. The preacher talks to 
his hearers rather than formally 
preaches to them, and he tells them 
what are their needs and their bless-— 
ings and their duties in all the relation- | 
ships of life. 

The book is commended to both min- 
isters and laymen. It is also suggested | 
that “here is a volume which may well | 
be given to our young men as they | 
leave home for the training camp.” In | 
a number of sermons the preacher 
deals with the religious problems aris- 
ing from the wars and woes of the pres- | 
ent time, and his solutions are con- 
vincing and comforting. In the words 
of the author, it is his hope and prayer 


“that these sermons may serve to bring | 


God’s message of mercy and hope into 
many lives so that the name of Him 
Who loves men may be glorified and 
the troubled hearts of men may find 
peace through His love.” 

JoHN W. Hortne. 


A TESTAMENT OF DEVOTION 


By Thomas R. Kelly. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 1941. Pages 124. Price, $1.00. 


Thomas R. Kelly died suddenly early 
in 1941. He was professor of philosophy 
at Haverford College, near Philadel- 


phia, Pa. As a student his chief inter- _ 


est was chemistry; later his inquiring 
mind turned to philosophy, and his great 
work on the Philosophy of Emile 
Meyerson is an evidence of his careful 
scholarship. He was a seeker after 
Truth—hence the appeal of an exact 
science and the broader implications 
of philosophy. 

This little book contains five essays— 
The Light Within, Holy Obedience, The 
Blessed Community, The Eternal Now 
and Social Concern, the Simplification 
of Life; and a brief and appreciative 
Biography by Douglass V. Steere. 

Here is a clear and forceful descrip- 
tion of the experience of God as 
Quakers enter into His Divine Life. Its 
fundamental supposition of direct ac- 
cess to God is denied by many of our 
Lutheran theologians. Still there can 
be no doubt that this book will be very 
refreshing to many wearied by the con- 
flicts of theology and the vagaries of 
ritualism or the dull institutionalism of 
much of current Christianity. Living 
Water is offered here direct from the 
Well of Life in Christ: a way of living 
in, but not of, the world, in the Com- 
munion of Saints. C. P. Harry. 
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CHURCHES AND AIR RAIDS 


A READER OF THE LUTHERAN inquires 

whether churches are thinking of pro- 
tecting their structures against air 
raids. The editor of THe LUTHERAN re- 
plied to the inquiry that in his opinion 
most churches are not constructed to 
'vesist direct hits from high-power 
bombs. There is no reason to teach that 
| places where congregations gather for 
worship have special protection against 
enemy missiles. Unless there are pos- 
sibilities of erecting a specially de- 
_ signed shelter, it would seem that peo- 
ple are wise to seek a place of safety 
apart from the church. 
In Europe sandbag barriers to pro- 
_ tect shrines and windows are pictured, 
and treasured relics have been removed 
to shelters. 


A MUHLENBERG EXHIBIT 


ARRANGEMENTS are now being made 
for an Exhibit of Muhlenbergiana in 
connection with the approaching cele- 
bration of the bicentennial of the 
patriarch’s arrival in America. It is 
proposed to display the exhibit at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., during the convention of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, be- 
ginning May 18 and then take it to 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
during Commencement Week. 

The committee in charge would like 
to learn of interesting items which 
might be secured. Portraits, historical 
documents, letters, personal belongings, 
ete., of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg or 
of his family, or authentic contem- 
porary items from congregations or in- 
dividuals are desired. 

The value of such rarities is appre- 
ciated, and they will be given full pro- 
tection in locked cases, and will be well 
insured. 

The Committee on Exhibit will ap- 
preciate the loan of suitable items or 
information concerning the where- 
abouts of suitable items which might 
be borrowed. Please communicate with 
the chairman, 

Lutuer D. REep, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN ACTIVE MEN’S CLASS 

Tue Rev. R. L. Wagner, who has re- 
tired from the active ministry and is 
now residing in Carlisle, Pa, re- 
cently helped to organize and to teach 
the Young Businessmen’s Bible Class 
of First Lutheran Church, Carlisle, 
Harry L. Saul, D.D., pastor. Concern- 
ing some of the accomplishments of this 
class, Mr. Wagner writes as follows: 

“During the summer months, when 
there was no Vesper Service in our 
ehurch, we made a number of educa- 


NEW book of Lenten read- 
A ings in which the reader is 

brought face to face with the 
fact that the sins which caused the 
Crucifixion are our sins. Fifty chap- 
ters portray the individuals and 
groups in the passion story, making 
application in similarity to daily 
lives of readers. Introductory Bible 
quotations and appropriate prayers 
are included with each chapter. In- 
tended for daily reading from Quin- 
quagesima to Easter. Sincerely writ- 
ten and marked by a deep spiritual 
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beauty. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Were You There? 


By DR. PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


Columbia 


Chicago 


tional tours—the “Y” camp in the South 
Mountains, the educational institutions 
at Gettysburg, and the Tressler Lu- 
theran Orphans’ Home at Loysville, Pa. 

“My men came away from the latter 
place with a feeling that they would 
like to do something for the orphan 
children of the Home. First they pro- 
vided a radio for a group of larger 
boys who were without one. Then they 
decided to handle the sale of our Lu- 
theran Church Year Calendar in our 
congregation in order to raise addi- 
tional funds for Loysville. 

“There are approximately 400 fam- 
ilies in our congregation, and we were 
advised that 150 calendars were the 
maximum number that we could hope 
to dispose of. We ordered 300 and have 
sold all. The Sunday before Christmas 
I announced in Sunday school that of 
the 300 there were but thirty left, and 
suggested that the church calendar 
makes an inexpensive yet very ac- 
ceptable Christmas gift. At the close 
of the session the boys were kept busy 
handing out calendars to people who 
crowded around to secure them. 

“After the announcement was made, 
Superintendent Samuel Goodyear said, 
‘Did I understand you correctly, that 
your class ordered 300 calendars?’ As- 
sured that he had heard correctly, he 
then said to the school, ‘Well, this class 
surely deserves its name of the Young 
Businessmen’s Bible Class.’ ” 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


BY WAY OF REMINDING 


St. Peter’s Church, Allentown, Pa., 
the Rev. Warren C. Heinly pastor, has 
a Brotherhood that has assumed re- 
sponsibility for contacts with the mem- 
bers of the congregation who enter into 
military service. Under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Harold R. Freed, a metal 
roll board is displayed in the church 
vestibule. The device permits the filing 
of the names of persons belonging to 
the congregation who are in military 
service. At the bottom are two pockets, 
one of which indicates that the congre- 
gation desires to present each one of 
the service men from its number with 
a testament. The other receptacle con- 
tains the addresses of those who are 
away. 

Mr. Freed has volunteered to keep 
the record up to date as long as changes 
are being made. Under date of January 
16 this congregation had eleven of its 
members in various forms of military 
service. 


W. I. Guss, D.D., of Omaha, Nebr., 
is the supply pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Clinton, Iowa. He resides in 
the parsonage and will have charge of 
the parish until a new pastor comes to 
the field. Pastor Carl V. Tambert ter- 
minated his work here January 15 in 
order to accept a call to Reformation 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
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U. L. C. A’S “SECOND OLDEST” CONSTITUENT 


SYNOD GIVEN SURVEY 


THe United Synod of New York is 
“no mean synod.” It is the second in 
age among the thirty-two synods that 
constitute the U. L. C. A. (organized 
in 1786); the third in membership; and 
it embraces the largest number of states 
—nine. It was the first to be settled 
(by the Dutch in 1623), and it can 
boast of the oldest Lutheran congrega- 
tion in North America—the First 
Church, Albany, Chalmers E. Frontz, 
D.D., pastor. 


Age 

Among the eight conferences of the 
synod, the Eastern Conference, hugging 
the shores on both sides of the Hudson 
River, is holy ground. Of the eighty- 
four congregations of this conference, 
fifty-five are over seventy-five years 
old. Here settled the Dutch Lutherans 
and the German Palatines. Here 
Arensius (1671-1691), Justus Falkner 
(1703-1723), and others, served the 
scattered Lutherans from Albany to 
New Jersey and Delaware; here Joshua 
Kocherthal (1709-1729), William Chris- 
topher Berkemeyer (1725-1751), 
Michael Knoll, New York City, and 
Daniel Falkner, locally and over the 
entire territory, preached in Dutch, 
German, Swedish, and some English to 
the various nationalities. Here the 
Patriarch Muhlenberg by timely visits 
settled difficulties and averted threat- 
ened crises. Arensius organized First 
Lutheran Church in New York City in 
1671, where Trinity Episcopal Church 
now stands; but it, like the other early 
Lutheran congregations in New York 
and New Jersey, has been lost to our 
church, mostly for language reasons. 
In the other seven conferences of the 
synod, fifty-eighty congregations came 
into being over three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago—only three more than in the 
Eastern Conference alone—a total of 
113 over seventy-five years old among 
433 congregations in the synod. 


Hudson 

Schenectady is in this Eastern Con- 
ference. Also on the east bank of the 
Hudson River, twenty-eight miles south 
of Albany, is perched the city of Hud- 
son with its population of 12,000 peo- 
ple. Here is St. John’s Church, whose 
beginnings date back to 1783, but which 
took actual shape in 1866, on November 
9, 1941, celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. M. J. Bieber, D.D., helped 
the congregation to celebrate at the 
morning service, and Dr. Samuel Trex- 
ler, president of the synod, preached 
in the evening. The Rev. B. W. Pfeil, 


By M. J. BIEBER 


pastor of Emanuel, the sister U. L. 
C, A. congregation in Hudson, brought 
greetings. The festivities continued 
during the week and fittingly closed 
with Holy Communion on Sunday 
morning, November 16. At the eve- 
ning service the president of the con- 
ference, the Rev. D. E. Fritts, Troy, 
and the Rev. C. H. Thomas of the local 
Ministers’ Association brought greet- 
ings. Dr. H. D. Shimer, Schenectady, 
a former pastor, preached the sermon. 
The congregation has had noted pas- 
tors; the Rev. H. H. Wahl since 1923. 

Pastor Wahl hails from Waterloo, 
Canada. He was graduated from Hart- 
wick Academy, New York; from Water- 
loo College and Seminary in 1918. He 
was then ordained by the Synod of 
Central Canada and served the Con- 
querall Parish; later Zion and Lunen- 
burg in Nova Scotia from 1918 to 1923. 
He came to St. John’s, Hudson, in 1923. 
Mr. Wahl married Miss Verna Ella 
Traver in 1918. They have one child, 
Robert. Pastor Wahl holds a number 
of offices in the conference, has served 
on boards and committees of the synod, 
and is at present chairman of the Con- 
ference Home Mission Committee. Un- 
der him St. John’s parsonage was se- 
cured, the church renovated, the week- 
day school of religious education in- 
stituted, and many other forward steps 
taken. Hudson has three Lutheran 
churches—St. John’s, Emanuel, and St. 
Matthew’s (Missouri). St. John’s has 
456 confirmed members; Emanuel (or- 
ganized 1892), 191. 


Johnstown-Gloversville 
Johnstown, a city of 12,000 inhabitants, 
and its sister, Gloversville, with 22,000, 
both tanning and manufacturing all 
kinds of gloves for the nation and the 
world, lie forty-five miles northwest of 
Albany. The former is named after Sir 
William Johnson of Revolutionary fame; 
and the latter because it makes gloves. 
St. James Church, Gloversville, the 
Rev. C. L. Schaertel pastor, celebrated 
its jubilee anniversary two years ago. 
It has 1,129 confirmed members; 500 in 
the Sunday school, including its Cradle 
Roll and Home Department; sixty in 
the Brotherhood; 250 in eight women’s 
societies; and ninety young people in 
five organizations. The church has a 
property value of $87,800, debt free. 


St. Paul’s and St. Mark’s 
Johnstown has the above-named 
U. L. C. A. congregations. The former, 
organized in 1762, has 420 confirmed 
members. Sir William Johnson deeded 
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the congregation fifty acres of land on 


a) 


which the church and school buildings 


were erected, but later they were re- | 


moved to no one knows where. Then 
the congregation made use of the Epis- 
copal church four times a year—the 
first Sundays after Easter and Pente- 
cost and the last Sundays in October 
and December. This privilege con- 
tinued until 1814, when a frame build- 
ing was erected. After fifty-seven years 
of service, this building gave place to 


he 
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the present stately structure, under the © 


pastorate of Peter Felts, D.D., who did 


remarkable work during the twenty- — 


six years of his ministry (1870-1896). 
“The congregation grew fourfold, the 
Sunday school fivefold, and the prayer 
meeting tenfold!” Dr. Felts founded St. 
James, Gloversville. The present pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s is the Rev. W. M. 
Zuehlke. He was born in Erie, Pa., in 
1900; was graduated from Wagner Col- 
lege in 1923 and the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1926; ordained by the New 
York Synod the same year. He served 
congregations in Blasdell and Roch- 
ester, N. Y., before coming to Johns- 
town in 1834. 


St. Mark’s 


This daughter of St. Paul’s was 


started in 1896 by the Rev. F. W. Moot, 


then assistant pastor of St. Paul’s. The 
present brick “church building was 
erected the next year and a parsonage 
secured, bringing the present church 
valuation to $83,000, including $2,000 
endowment and no debt. St. Mark’s 
has 388 baptized members, 219 con- 
firmed, and 209 communing members, 
200 in the Sunday school and thirty 
in the weekday school. 

A. L. Dillenbeck, D.D., the seventh 
pastor of St. Mark’s, arrived in 1928, 
and his pastorate of thirteen years has 
been richly blessed. He was born in 
Palatine, N. Y., November 11, 1878. He 
attended Hartwick Seminary, taught 
school four years and became an 
alumnus of Gettysburg Seminary in 
1905. He was ordained by the New 
York Synod and successively served 
pastorates in Ghent, Central Bridge, 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., Hollis, Lockport, N. Y. 
He has held numerous offices in synod 
and conference, on Hartwick Seminary 
and Hartwick College Boards. 


A Call to Worship 


By Watrter N. Yount 


WELCOME within these sacred walls, 
For here the voice of Jesus calls 

As in the past to bring your care 
And burdens to His house of prayer. 


Let every soul who hears His call 

Draw near, before His altar fall. 

Sins confess and cares release, 

And leaving, find the Way of Peace. 
Crouse, N.C. 


. 


and Dr. G. 
Platte, secretary. 
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Cornhusker News 


By Atrrep O. FRANK 


_ Tue Lutheran Home Mission Council 
for the Omaha area met in Blair, Nebr., 
early in January with nine Lutheran 
bodies of the state represented. The 
Omaha area, covering the state of 
Nebraska, is one of 27 similar areas in 


| the United States in which the inter- 


synodical work is carried on. The dele- 
gates elected the Rev. Harold Jorgen- 
sen, Blair, Nebr., president; Dr. John 
C. Hershey of Fremont, vice-president; 
Keller Rubrecht, North 


The purpose of the Council is to 
make intersynodical surveys, develop 
new fields and solve problems of over- 
lapping parishes. According to recent 
releases Nebraska has 143,272 Luther- 
ans in the state. This number is divided 
into the nine synodical groups, with the 


_ Missouri Synod strongest in number of 


congregations. 

A positive effort directed at solving 
some of the overlapping of parishes 
was begun, and Nebraska Lutherans 
are looking hopefully to the day when 
Lutheran forces in the state will no 
longer be so harmfully divided but 
shall be at least co-operative in stronger 
and more effective work. 


Western Seminary Serves Well 


While one of our smaller United Lu- 
‘theran institutions, Western Seminary 
is filling a place in Nebraska church 
life which is significant. So extensive 
has been the demand for pastors that 
the seminary students as well as the 
professors are in constant demand to 
supply congregations on Sundays. At 
present the seminary is serving in three 
states and five synods. President Her- 
shey, who resides in Fremont, Dean 
Few. H. Frederick, and Dr. T. D. 
Rinde, professors, are quite regularly 
supplying pulpits in various congrega- 
tions, also President F. C. Wiegman and 
Dr. W. F. Rangeler of the college. Stu- 
dents who are regularly supplying con- 
gregations are seniors: Paul Close, 
Valley Falls, Kan.; Kenneth de Freese, 
Wilbur, Nebr.; Milton Moore, Platte 
Center, Nebr.; John Rupley, Jr., York, 
Nebr.; middlers: Paul de Freese, Clarks, 
Nebr. (Congregational); juniors: Wil- 
liam Eller, Sinai Lutheran (Augus- 
tana), Fremont, Nebr.; Harold Lorimer, 
Hildreth, Nebr.; Harry Mumm, Wins- 
low, Nebr. (Evangelical); William 
Hover, Canon City, Colo. 

When it is considered that these 
churches are from 60 to 500 miles from 
Fremont and are supplied with reg- 
ularity—the majority every Sunday— 
it is no small service that is being 
rendered to the Church in this section. 
The college also has sent out teams of 
pre-theologues for services when no 


other men were available. The scar- 
city of pastors is a practical incentive 
to closer co-operation and merging of 
synodically divided congregations, the 
majority of which are now using the 
English language at all services. 


In Indiana 


By G. E. MutLiLenpore 


On Christmas Eve, enveloped in the 
soft light shed from nearly two hun- 
dred candles, the members and friends 
of St. Luke’s Church, Logansport, the 
Rev. G. C. Goering pastor, was deeply 
impressed and spiritually blessed with 
the beauty and simplicity in the serv- 
ice. A large choir under the direction 
of R. L. Etnire heralded the Saviour’s 
birth in song. The service proper cen- 
tered in Old Testament prophecies of 
the Saviour’s coming, the story of His 
birth as given in St. Luke, and the visit 
of the Wise Men as recorded by St. 
Matthew. An effective Christmas mes- 
sage was delivered by the pastor. 

The two lines of candles extending 
the entire length of the center aisle 
focused the attention of the worshipers 
on the chancel, where the decorative 
scheme was beautifully carried out. 
The efforts of those who sponsored the 
unusual decorations were amply re- 
warded for they were acclaimed the 
most beautiful ever displayed in this 
church at the Christmas season. 

As an added note of joy Pastor 
Goering states that another accomplish- 
ment of a year’s pastorate in St. Luke’s 
is the almost 100 per cent payment of 
the apportioned benevolence. 


Accent on Foreign Missions 

Dr. Edwin C. Moll, general secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, ap- 
peared in a number of congregations 
in the synod during the last week of 
January to speak on behalf of the Cen- 
tennial of the India Mission. He also 
showed movies in technicolor depicting 
the work of the Church in that impor- 
tant field. Dr. Moll began his itinerary 
in Indiana at Holy Trinity Church, 
South Bend, where he was the chief 
speaker for the Northwest District 
Luther League Rally January 25. 


The Lutheran Church received head- 
line representation at the eleventh 
Indiana State Pastors’ Conference in 
Indianapolis held the last part of Jan- 
uary. During the two-day meeting 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., pastor of 
the Church of the Reformation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., delivered two of the main 
addresses. The Rev. Frank C. Hurst, 
pastor of the First Church, Richmond, 
Ind., is serving as one of the vice-pres- 
idents of the state pastors’ organization. 
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On the Air 

With the co-operation of the Radio 
Committee of the Council of Churches 
in Indianapolis, the morning worship 
service of the First United Lutheran 
Church, Pennsylvania and Walnut Sts., 
is regularly broadcast over Station 
WIRE during the months of January 
and February. The Rev. Arthur L. 
Mahr is pastor of the church. 


A Worthy Example 

Pastor Kenneth Hartman of Ebenezer 
Church, Indianapolis, has announced 
that Mrs. Myrtle Metz has bequeathed 
$2,876.27 to her church, definite sums 
of which have been designated for the 
Building Fund, the Cemetery Fund and 
as a “memorial for George W. Pressly, 
Jannie C. Pressly and Myrtle D. Metz.” 
This is the generous act of a true Chris- 
tian spirit. 

Mr. John F. Holaday, synodical treas- 
urer, reports that with the balances on 
hand plus receipts for the past year the 
total benevolence available amounted 
to $75,522.88. This is an increase of 
better than $18,000 over the previous 
year, and is the largest in the history 
of the Indiana Synod. 


Personals 

The Rev. Eugene De Jerus of New 
Haven, W. Va., has accepted a call to 
the Rockport Parish, effective Feb- 
ruary 15. 


The Rev. A. H. Abplanalp has re- 
signed the pastorate of Grace Church, 
Logansport, to accept an appointment 
as chaplain in the United States Army. 
He reported for duty January 19 and 
is stationed at Camp Lee, Virginia. 


The Rev. O. S. Goerner, a member 
of the Ohio Synod who has supplied 
the Portland Parish for the last year, 
has accepted a call to Lucas, Ohio. Mr. 
Walter C. Davis, Jr., senior seminary 
student at Chicago, is supplying the 
parish at present. 


November 26, 1941, the Rev. Harvey 
J. Lawrence, supply pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Napoleon, and Miss Marjorie 
Kahl, daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Elmer Kahl, Mulberry, were united in 
marriage. 


Peabody, Kan. In spite of the ad- 
verse conditions throughout our coun- 
try generally, St. Paul’s Lutheran con- 
gregation at Peabody, Kan., enjoyed a 
fair measure of success during the year 
1941. 

At the recent annual congregational 
meeting, all organizations submitted 
reports that were most encouraging. 
Offerings toward benevolence have in- 
creased consistently during the last 
four years. For the second time the 
salary of the pastor, Dr. K. de Freese, 
was substantially increased. 
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BUILDING PROJECTS OF MAJOR INTEREST IN 
CONGREGATIONS OF KANSAS SYNOD 


Out on the hills and prairies of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, the 
usually disliked month of January has 
turned out to be springlike and sweet- 
tempered. Ordinarily streets and roads 
are blocked in many sections by snow 
and ice. So far the calendar for 1942 
has witnessed skies wreathed in sun- 
light. Consequently churches are draw- 
ing extraordinary attendances. Weather 
should not make much difference in 
faithfulness to one’s religious practice, 
but for some reason it always does. 


Much interest has centered on the 
monthly report of apportionment pub- 
lished in the Kansas Synod Lutheran 
over the signature of Mr. L. T. Bang, 
Emporia, synodical treasurer. The 
question was whether the “paid-in- 
full” column would be as well pop- 
ulated as in years previous. Lo, and 
behold, the same seven churches which 
have outstripped their fellows for at 
least four consecutive years again 
bounded across the finish line. First 
to pay was St. Paul’s, Greenleaf, the 
Rev. Ernest Messer pastor. This church 
has attained that distinction for some 
time. One by one, these churches fol- 
lowed: Hays, Trinity, the Rev. A. D. 
Havekost pastor; Kansas City, Mo., 
Children’s Memorial, Dr. J. A. Mc- 
Culloch; St. Joseph, Mo., First, the Rev. 
Robert Kerstetter; Tulsa, Okla., First, 
the Rev. G. R. Whittecar; Wellington, 
St. John’s, Dr. G. N. Mendenhall, sup- 
ply; and Wichita, St. Paul’s, Dr. E. E. 
Stauffer. “Louie” Bang, treasurer of 
synod for a full quarter century, be- 
lieves this is a record of the “no more— 
no less” variety. 


A project of expanding possibilities 
is in a mission of the American Mis- 
sions Board in Wichita, near the multi- 
million-dollar airplane plant district. 
Need for Lutheran action in that vicin- 
ity has been deeply felt for some time 
by the pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Wichita, Dr. E. E. Stauffer. Manning 
the new project is the Rev. L. C. 
Weitzenkamp, formerly of Camas, 
Wash., who, with his wife, arrived here 
late in December. Fine prospects are 
in store, since major aircraft companies 
believe Wichita’s strategic location will 
hold the bulk of its aircraft industry 
even after the war. 


Local churches are working on the 
India Centennial ingathering, which 
was gotten under way early in January 
in most cases. While the majority ex- 
pect to clean up their task by February 
1, some pastors have made the India 
Centennial their Lenten objective. 


By ErRNEst TONSING 


Progress in Waterville Church 


The latter part of 1941 found a num- 
ber of Kansas Synod’s congregations 
improving or rebuilding their plants. 
Among the United Lutherans making 
such forward advances was St. Mark’s 
at Waterville. On Whitsunday, mem- 


DR. I. B. HEISEY 


Pastor of Waterville Church 
for thirty-three years 


bers and friends thronged to seventieth 
anniversary services, but the work in 
progress on St. Mark’s new social hall, 
a block from the church itself, was not 
sufficiently complete for dedication at 
that time. September 28 became the 
date of formal opening. 

Under the late I. B. Heisey, D.D., 
who served the congregation for thirty- 
three years, facilities became _ so 
crowded that talk was rife about ex- 
pansion. But it was not until the pres- 
ent pastor came, the Rev. George L. 
Search, that the long-awaited oppor- 
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structure, and when their work cul- 

minated, St. Mark’s had plenty of room 

for all its extra-worship activities. 
First users of the new facilities were 


women attending a meeting of the — 


Western Conference Women’s Mission- 


ary Society, September 23. A generous © 


and proper gesture was in naming the 
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structure “Heisey Hall,” in honor of © 


the pastor whose many years of con- 
secrated service established our church 
in Waterville. An interesting sidelight 
is that the two missionary societies con- 
nected with St. Mark’s were organized 
a year before the first convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of 
what was then the Synod of Kansas, in 
1880, forming the oldest societies in 
synod. Six men have entered the min- 
istry from Waterville, the seventh, 
Franklin Shirck, now being a student 
at Midland College with the ministry 
in view. 


Church School Expansion 

The only “St. Peter’s” on synod’s roll 
also made additions to its plant, when 
a new church school wing was ded- 
icated last August at Langdon, Mo. 
Funds were secured in a two-day can- 
vass by the church council, directed by 
Dr. D. L. McConnell, pastor. Sufficient 
room is made available for much- 
needed separate classrooms, social 
quarters, and dining hall. To date 
equipment for heating and air con- 
ditioning was installed, along with a 
public address system. St. Peter’s was 
located previous to 1912 two miles 
south of Langdon. In that year the 
Missouri River made such encroach- 
ments that the building was in danger 
of toppling into the turbulent stream. 
The alarmed congregation held its last 
service there Easter Sunday 1912, with 
watchers on guard to see that worship- 
ers got out if the structure became en- 
dangered. Workers had to move so 


tunity emerged in purchase of a vacant 
church building a few hundred feet 
away. Carpenters, plasterers, plumb- 
ers and helpers, many of them mem- 
bers of the church, went to work on the 


CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL CHURCH, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


quickly that rollers instead of moving 
wagons were used until the danger was 
past. The first service at the present 
location was held September 8, 1912. 
Dr. McConnell came in October, 1932. 
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Wellington, Kan., south of Wichita, 
whose sole Lutheran congregation is 
St. John’s (U. L. C.), fulfilled long- 
time aspirations also, when early in 
September final touches were put to 
extensive improvements on its three 
— John Flick, faithful and 

crated farmer of the congregation, 
left a sum of money when he died to 
ye applied to whatever purpose the 
church saw fit. With other funds pre- 
viously gathered, the congregation 
modernized its properties. The parish 
house next to the church was refloored, 
papered, painted, and made into a par- 

ge. The church building was re- 

‘oofed, and the interior equipped with 

w ceiling and floor, and it was re- 
painted and papered. The old parson- 
age, which had not been used for that 
purpose for several years, was re- 
vamped into a parish house, with new 
flooring and decorating. Some of the 
work was volunteered. Services are 
now being conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
George N. Mendenhall of Sterling, who 


has supplied since Pastor Ernest Ton- 
sing was called to Emporia. 


Another major building project, just 
completed this month, was that of Chil- 
dren’s Memorial congregation in teem- 
ing, defense-conscious Kansas City, 
Mo. Dr. J. A. McCulloch, one of the 
veterans of synod’s clergy, also has 
been plagued by the bogey of “not 
enough room” for services. This bogey 
was dispatched when, on January 4, 
1942, dedication services took place in 
the new church auditorium. The Rev. 
H. J. McGuire of Elgin, Ill., pastor from 
1927 to 1929, was guest speaker. It was 
during his pastorate that the building 
fund was begun. Dark shades of brick 
form the colonial structure. Various 
gifts have left a negligible debt. The 
older church, to which the new is 
joined, was revamped for Sunday 
school purposes. One large gift toward 
this new church home was from a fur- 
niture manufacturer, not a member, 
who gave $5,000. 
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STEWARDSHIP INSTITUTES PROVE SUCCESSFUL IN 


MICHIGAN SYNOD 


Up another notch! Since 1934, every 
year has seen an increase in the per- 
centage of apportionment paid by the 
Michigan Synod. This year it went up 
to 93.5 per cent: double the 46.74 per 
cent of 1934. Of twenty-seven congre- 
gations with quotas, one paid in full 
and fourteen paid in excess. Three 
other congregations with no assigned 
quotas also made contributions. Such 
results do not just happen: they are 
the consequence of a stewardship pro- 
gram, emphasizing the fundamentals, 
over several years’ period. 

This stewardship program reached a 
new height this year, when the Stew- 
ardship Committee held a synodwide 
series of Stewardship Institutes. Three 
men, the Rev. G. A. Martin, the Rev. 
W. I. Hackenberg and the Rev. H. E. 
Schildroth, with the assistance of three 
others in exceptional instances, held 
sixteen such institutes, which reached 
nineteen congregation of synod. In ad- 
dition, two other pastors presented the 
program to their congregations at the 
regular morning services. The program 
consisted of three talks on “The Mean- 
ing and Scope of Stewardship,” “The 
Application of Stewardship in Service” 
(including the use of time and talents), 
and “The Christian Use of Wealth,” 
with extensive open discussions after 
each address. 

Since the institutes were meant 
mostly for congregational leaders, at- 
tendance was kept comparatively small 
and thus free discussion was encour- 


By Witu1am S. AvERY 


aged. This also helped promote the de- 
sired reaction, in which the leaders felt 
they ought somehow take the whole 
program to the entire congregation. 
Definite results were seen in the con- 
version of several individuals to tithing, 
an increase in the congregation’s cur- 
rent and benevolent income, and the 
clinching of several pastors’ efforts to 
take money-raising schemes out of 
their congregations. As one pastor put 
it, “We have taken down the dollar sign 
and raised the Cross!” 


Michigan is preparing to do its share 
in the after-Easter appeal for Lutheran 
World Action and Service Men. The 
Rev. H. E. Schildroth has been ap- 
pointed synodical chairman. With the 
proximity of Canada and the great 
auto factories throughout the state, our 
péople are well aware of the need for 
this appeal. 


Itinerant Items 


Three out-state congregations have 
recently lost their pastors. The Rev. 
L. R. Lechler left Resurrection Church, 
Saginaw, for a congregation in St. 
Louis. The Rev. M. Englehart has ac- 
cepted the call to this parish. Immanuel 
Church, Jackson, lost its faithful pas- 
tor, the Rev. H. N. Thompson, when he 
retired and went to California to live. 
Another man to leave for California 
was the Rev. P. E. Schoeneman, for- 
merly pastor of First Church, South 
Haven. He plans to work in one of the 
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airplane factories until he receives an- 
other call. 


Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, can be 
justly proud. One of its sons, Mr. M. R. 
Anderson, is now studying at Hamma 
Divinity School. He is the only man to 
start preparing for the ministry from 
the Michigan Synod in several years. 
He preached his first sermon in his 
home church on the Sunday after 
Christmas. 


A new carpet covers the aisles and 
chancel of Ascension Church, Pontiac, 
as the result of a successful effort to 
raise $245 for this purpose. About sixty 
families » contributed the necessary 
amount. 


Detroit District 

During the last year of 1941, Messiah 
Church renovated its parish hall and 
laid a new carpet in the church. Since 
the walls of the church had also been 
redecorated recently, the work prac- 
tically amounted to a complete ren- 
ovation of the entire church plant. The 
Rev. F. M. Keller is the genial pastor 
of the congregation. 


Our newest mission, Holy Com- 
munion Church, has purchased lots 
upon which they hope to erect a build- 
ing in the not too distant future. 


Hope Church received 126 new mem- 
bers during 1941! That’s a record for 
most congregations to shoot at. In five 
years the benevolence of this congre- 
gation has risen from $1,200 per year 
to $2,800. Dr. C. J. Rockey, pastor, at- 
tributes this rise to the use of a stew- 
ardship secretary, who has a voice but 
not a vote on the council. He handles 
the Every Member Visitation, encour- 
ages and educates in the principles of 
good stewardship, keeps all financial 
records and sits with the Committee on 
Finance. It really works—if you have 
the right man! 


Since September Olivet Church has 
enjoyed the highest average attendances 
in its history. No wonder it was able 
to pay cash for a new stoker and re- 
duce its debt some $1,400 in 1941. As 
one might expect, eighteen new mem- 
bers were received in the last class. 


Oh! that we might have more 
Women’s Missionary Societies like the 
one in Unity Church. During 1941 this 
organization gave $279 toward local 
congregational items and $790 for 
benevolences. With Pastor S. L. Boger 
on the job, you can be sure that every 
cent was given, not raised. In spite of 
all this, however, Pastor Boger com- 
plains in his bulletin, “What might have 
been accomplished had there been an 
‘all-out effort by all our women!” 
Unity Church has but 162 communing 
members. You can judge the effective- 
ness of the women’s efforts. 
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A Layman Leads 
The Way 


E. C. Doerr, president of the council 
of First Lutheran Church, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has completed twenty-five 
years’ perfect attendance in the Sun- 
day school of that congregation and 
fifteen years’ continuous service on the 


Mr. E. C. Doerr receives a Bible from 
Pastor Bloch in recognition of 
faithful service 


church council. In recognition of this 
splendid record of loyalty the Rev. 
F. H. Bloch, pastor of the congregation, 
presented him with a beautiful family 
Bible at the annual congregational 
meeting, which was held January 7. In 
his remarks about this service Pastor 
Bloch spoke not only of Mr. Doerr’s 
attending the services of the church 
but above all his faithful stewardship 
and service to the Master. He has sung 
in the choir regularly during the past 
twenty-five years, and at present he 
leads the singing in the Sunday school. 

His faithful wife, Mrs. Martha Doerr, 
has almost as good a record and has 
taught a class in the Sunday school for 
many years. She is the teacher of the 
High School Class, and usually has the 
banner attendance in the school. She 
is active in the Missionary Society and 
the general program of the Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Doerr have not only been 
faithful to their church but their fam- 
ily of three children together with their 
wives and husbands are all active in 
First Lutheran Church, and their one 
grandson is a member of the Cradle 
Roll. In a day when Bible study and 
church attendance are regarded by 
many as childish and unimportant, liv- 
ing examples like these stand out as a 
light set upon a hill which cannot be 
hid. The Doerrs are ardent supporters 
of their church paper and read THE 
LuTHERAN regularly. 

At this annual meeting the treasurer, 
Albert Swanson, reported general be- 
nevolence offerings totaling $2,226 out 
of total receipts of $6,964. He called 
attention to the fact that 31 per cent 
of the total receipts of the congregation 
went to others; and hoped that next 
year this percentage would increase. 
The pastor’s salary was increased $600, 


and a budget of $8,329 was adopted for 
1942. Fifty-eight new members were 
added to the church during the year. 

Pastor Bloch has been serving as 
chaplain of the second largest Amer- 
ican Legion Post in the world, No. 35, 
and as district chaplain for the Fifth 
District. He has also been the pres- 
ident during 1941 of the local Min- 
isterial Alliance. 

Mr. Edward A. Flinn, director, and 
the choir of the church have rendered 
splendid service during the year. 


Laura Gilbert Dead 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, Pottstown, Pa., 
the Rev. Luther A. Krouse pastor, has 
rejoiced since 1937 in the distinction 
earned by one of its members for Sun- 
day school attendance. “Miss Laura 
Gilbert,’ we learn from a letter writ- 
ten by Pastor Krouse under date of 
January 19 this year, “held what we 
have reason to believe is a national 
record for Sunday school attendance. 
She has to her credit fifty-four years, 
or 2,808 consecutive Sundays, without 


Assigned to Hospital 


Lankenau School for Girls Accepts Offer 
From Parent Corporation 


AFTER more than fifty years of serv- 
ice, the Lankenau School for Girls in 
Philadelphia, Pa., will close next June. 
This decision was recently reached by 
the trustees of the Mary J. Drexel 
Home and Philadelphia Motherhouse 
of Deaconesses, when the trustees of 
the Lankenau Hospital made an at- 
tractive offer for that property extend- 
ing along Girard Avenue from 22d to 
24th Streets. Faced with the necessity 
of finding additional accommodations 
for its training school for nurses by 
July 1, the Hospital Board considers 
itself fortunate to secure the school 
buildings, dormitory, classrooms, lab- 
oratory, gymnasium and _ recreation 
grounds in the immediate vicinity. This 
property will continue to bear the name 
of Lankenau, the great benefactor of 
the hospital and the founder and 
builder of the institutions widely known 
as the Drexel Home, with its Home for 
Aged, Children’s Hospital and, above 
all, its Motherhouse of Deaconesses. 

Lankenau School has been far more 
than a mere boarding and day school. 
Many hundreds of girls, including the 
present pupils, consider this their sec- 
ond home. To them and to the many 
friends scattered over this country 
from Maine to California, this news will 
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having missed a Sunday. Fifty-four 
years of perfect attendance! 
when we say perfect, we mean perfect. 
Some schools make allowance for sick- 
ness; we do not.” 
The local press of Pottstown brings 
the information that Miss Gilbert 
started for the session of the Sunday 
school Sunday morning, January 4, and 
was the victim of a heart attack before 
she reached her destination. A para-— 
graph from the news account reads: 
“Faithful to the end, Laura M. Gilbert, 
seventy-five, who had not missed Sun- | 


| 
- 
t 


And | 


day school for more than fifty-four | 
years, trudged through the season’s — 


first heavy snow toward Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church yesterday morning 
and died in the attempt to reach it.” 
In 1937, the occasion of the comple- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of per- 
fect attendance, Miss Gilbert received 
among other messages of congratula- 
tion one from the President of the 
United States. The Governor of Penn- 
sylvania had sent a personal message 
prior to this half century of fidelity. 
As would be expected, she was widely 
known and highly esteemed in Em- 
manual congregation and in Pottstown. 


be a personal blow. The Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Drexel-Lankenau 
School Association has already ap- 


pointed a committee to consider the : 


possibility of reorganizing and relocat- 
ing the school, so that the fine work of 
Christian education in elementary and 
high school grades may be continued 
next fall, possibly in some suburban 
location. Success will depend on find- 
ing sufficient financial support. The 
present equipment will be at the dis- 
posal of such a new venture. 

While Lankenau, like other private 
schools, felt the financial difficulties of 
the past decade, the present year is 
ahead of other years with a better en- 
rollment and income and with a larger 
number of prospective students for next 
year. Nevertheless, the trustees of the 
Drexel Home took favorable action on 
the Hospital’s offer, because the cor- 
poration could not bear indefinitely the 
greater financial strain of post-war 
conditions and would hardly at some 
later time be able to dispose of this 
property to advantage. At the same 
time, the transfer of this property to 
the Lankenau Hospital on terms fair to 
both parties, is considered an act in 
full harmony with the spirit and in- 
tentions of John D. Lankenau. 


. 


A BELOVED PROFESSOR DEAD 
Stephen G. Simpson, Litt.D., be- 
loved professor of English at Muhlen- 
College, died at the Allentown 
ital January 21, after an illness of 

two weeks. 

‘During three decades on the campus 
he endeared himself to two generations 

college students, most of whom 
elected to take his courses. To them 
he was a sincere teacher, a kind and 

pathetic friend. His classes were 
never dull. Into each lecture he 
brought a sparkling wit, a brilliant 
sense of humor, and a reservoir of 
ries, poems, and anecdotes. He made 
great characters of literature live 
and brought back to life in a twentieth 
eentury background those characters 
who wrote and spoke the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. 

Literature was his forte. He knew 
both English and American literature 
thoroughly and taught them well. But 
it was in the field of current literature 
and fiction that he was the real master. 
His reviews whetted the appetites of 
his students and made them desire to 
read the books recommended. 

His students came from a wider area 
than the Muhlenberg campus. Exten- 
sion school men and women appre- 
ciated the broadening influence of his 
classes. An adult education group dis- 
cussed books with him. Thousands 
read his weekly book reviews when 
they were published by the Evening 
Chronicle in Allentown. A vast audi- 
ence heard his reviews broadcast by 
radio stations. 

Frequently he used the long-forgot- 
ten poem to send home a thought or a 
bit of his homespun advice and philos- 
ophy that were to become an important 
part in the character of the men whose 
lives he was helping to mold. 

As librarian Dr. Simpson combined 
and catalogued the collections of books 
owned by the college. When the col- 
lege named its first full-time librarian 
four years ago, Dr. Simpson became 
librarian emeritus, and handed over 
nearly 50,000 volumes to the new in- 
cumbent of the office. 

Dr. Simpson came to Muhlenberg in 
1911. At the time of his death he was 
the third oldest member of the faculty 
in point of service. Only Dean Robert 
C. Horn and Prof. Robert R. Fritsch, 
D.D., have given more years of service. 
Dr. Simpson was a member of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa. He is 
survived by his widow and four chil- 
dren. 

The funeral was held January 24 in 
the Egner Memorial Chapel on the 
campus and was conducted by Dr. John 
D. M. Brown, his colleague in the Eng- 
lish department for twenty-nine years. 
President Levering Tyson delivered the 

rwief eulogy. The Rev. Walter R. 
Krouse, his pastor, and Chaplain Harry 
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INSPIRING EASTER PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


WILL PROMOTE SPIRITUAL GROWTH IN CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
OUR PAGEANTS ARE SIMPLE OF PRODUCTION, POWERFUL IN EFFECT 
OTHER PAGEANTS 
PRINT OF THE NAILS: Davis. Portrays con- 
vineing of Thomas. 50c 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS: By Aileene 
Sargent: NEW for 1942. The Voice of Truth 
guides to understanding and faith, and peace. 35e¢ 


Pageants by Lyman R. Bayard 
THE DAWNING: Wonderful 
Pageant of the Resurrection of 
Jesus. 50c 
THE QUESTIONER: Morality 
play portraying meaning of Resur- 
rection. 50c 
THE TIDINGS: Resurrection and 
Three Whom Jesus Raised. From 
the Dead. 50c 
INTO GALILEE: News of Resur- 
rection reaches Capernaum. 35¢ 


WHEN CHRIST AROSE TRI- 
UMPHANT: Parsons. Effective, 
well arranged. 35e 
THE CHILDREN’S VISION: 
Bates. Beautifulfantasy for women 
and girl characters. Music. 35c¢ 


STONE AGAINST THE HEART: 


Irwin. Symbolic play for classes 
or clubs. 35e 


THE QUEST: McLean. Beautiful 
service for Easter congregation. 15c¢ 


Send 10c each for loan copies of pageants you wish to examine. Return 
in 10 days or remit balance of price. 


Write for catalogue. 


Dept. E-17, PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, 1228 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


P. C. Cressman participated in the 
service. His was a life that will live on 
in the hearts of Muhlenberg men.— 
Muhlenberg College Alumni Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


Returns from the United Appeal 
now under way in the congregations of 
the Minister:'um of Pennsylvania have 
totaled more than $140,000 to date in 
cash contributions and payments on 
pledges. The seminary’s half of this 
amount has enabled it to pay off all its 
interest-bearing mortgages and thus to 
save $2,700 annually in expenditures. 
As additional gifts are received they 
will all go towards increasing the pro- 
ductive endowment funds of the in- 
stitution, except for some immediately 
necessary repairs and improvements to 
property and buildings. 

To avoid conflict with Ascension Day, 
the date for Commencement 1942 has 
been advanced one day from that pre- 
viously announced. The graduation ex- 
ercises will take place May 13. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


THE administration announces that a 
three-year emergency course leading 
to a bachelor of arts degree to parallel 
the regular four-year course would be 
installed. President Hanson stated that 
no lowering of academic standards in 
any respect is contemplated nor will 
the regular extra-curricular activities 
be curtailed, if such action may be 
avoided. The new speeded up educa- 
tional program will begin the first week 
in February, when freshman students 
will be admitted at the mid-year point. 
Although exact details have not been 
revealed, to obtain a degree under the 
three-year plan, students must carry 
extra work during the regular sessions 
and likewise attend summer sessions. 

Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, president 
of the college, also announced that the 
Red Cross would install first aid courses 
and nursing for co-eds and that a plan 


to teach telegraphy to men students is 
also to be instituted. Acting upon a 
suggestion of the United States Army 
Medical Corps, more than 200 men 
students are expected to donate a pint 
of blood to be used for transfusions for 
men wounded on the battlefronts. 

Dean of Women Elizabeth A. Con- 
nelly will supervise the part of co-eds 
in the new war program. Classes in 
first aid and nursing are to be taught 
at the college by physical education in- 
structors as well as Red Cross rep- 
resentatives. Facilities of Warner Hos- 
pital in Gettysburg will be used in the 
course.—_News Bureau. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Carthage, Ill., together with a growing 
list of colleges and universities, is ac- 
celerating its educational program, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
President R. G. Schulz. By faculty 
action Commencement will be ad- 
vanced two weeks, to May 25. This has 
been made possible by eliminating the 
Easter vacation and shortening the ex- 
amination period. The summer school 
program will be expanded to include 
two terms of six weeks each, the first 
term to extend from May 26 to July 10 
and the second term from July 13 to 
August 22. This will make it possible 
for students to earn practically the 
equivalent of one semester’s work 
during the summer, 

Several freshman courses will be in- 
cluded in the summer terms. This will 
enable students who complete their 
high school work this spring to lose no 
time in beginning their college work. 

A number of new courses will be in- 
troduced and, for the first time in the 
history of the college, certain home 
economics courses will be made avail- 
able for men. Many of the men on the 
campus are planning to enroll in the 
course in foods and nutrition. 

Prof. A. O. Boatman will be dean of 
the Summer School. 

—Carthage College News Service. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
at Selinsgrove, Pa., reports an accelera- 
tion program which the faculty and 
trustees have set up to meet the ex- 
igencies of the country’s war-time ef- 
fort. It is in harmony with the recom- 
mendations of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities, suf- 
ficiently streamlined to permit the 
college student to graduate in three 
years, and practical in providing at least 
two months free time during which 
students have many opportunities to be 
gainfully employed in defense industry 
and earn part of their college expenses. 
For the duration of the emergency, 
the university will divide the collegiate 
year into three terms—two of 16% 
weeks each, and a short term of eight 
weeks. By attending college for three 
terms a year it will be possible for stu- 
dents to complete the requirements for 
the degree in three years instead of four 
years. However, for those who have no 
desire to compress four years of col- 
legiate training into three years as 
herein provided, the regular four-year 
college course will be available. 


According to present plans, by short- 
ening the Easter vacation and by com- 
pressing the final examination period, 
the commencement will be advanced to 
May 25. The short term will begin 
June 15 and will end August 8. To this 
short term 1942 graduates from high 
schools will be admitted as freshmen. 
For the duration of the acceleration 
program freshmen will be admitted to 
the regular college curricula in June, 
September and January. 

President G. Morris Smith has an- 
nounced the appointment of a Civilian 
Defense Committee on the campus to 
co-operate with local town defense 
committees. This committee will be 
composed of Dr. Harvey A. Heath, 
chairman; Coach Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
Jr., and Miss Laura Reed. 

The physics department will offer at 
least two new courses designed to as- 
sist the government in its national de- 
fense effort. International Morse Code 
will include complete training in send- 
ing code and care of code-sending in- 
struments. Practical aerodynamics for 
the airplane pilot or mechanic will also 
be taught—News Bureau. 


Dr. J. Edward Harms 


Honored 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of J. Edward Harms, D.D., in 
St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., 
was celebrated in that church January 
18 and 19. The occasion was observed 
in the services of Sunday school and 
church on Sunday, and by the congre- 
gation as a whole Monday night, when 
a reception was tendered Dr. and Mrs. 
Harms and family in the Sunday school 
auditorium. 

At the Sunday morning service the 
guest preacher was Wilson P. Ard, 
D.D., pastor of Trinity Church, Hagers- 
town, who preached on the subject, 
“The Challenge of the Unknown To- 
morrow.” A beautifully decorated 
church, a special souvenir bulletin, and 
a crowded auditorium combined to 
make the occasion a happy one. At the 
evening service the assistant pastor, 
the Rev. R. Donald Clare, preached an 
appropriate sermon on “A Four-fold 
Ministry.” 

At the congregational reception the 
following night, attended by six hun- 
dred members of St. John’s Church, 
greetings were read from officers of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
and other invited guests. Edwin Moll, 
D.D., general secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, extended his per- 
sonal greetings and those of the board. 
Local ministers and those from neigh- 
boring communities presented their 
felicitations to Dr. and Mrs. Harms. 


The congregation, represented by Mr. 
M. P. Moller, Jr., presented Dr. Harms 
with a mahogany desk. Organizations 
of the church gave chairs and other ac- 
cessories to the desk. Dr. Harms ex- 
pressed appreciation for the study fur- 
nishings and also for a gift of money 
from “unnamed admirers.” Silver pro- 
grams were given to all in attendance. 

Dr. Harms is the fifteenth pastor of 
St. John’s Church, a church rich in 
history and tradition. The congrega- 
tion was founded in 1770, and boasts 
the organization of the General Synod 
within its walls in the year 1820. With- 
in the past twenty-five years the church 
has been richly blessed in Dr. Harms’ 
pastorate. Outstanding among the ac- 
complishments of this pastorate has 
been the erection of the capacious Sun- 
day school auditorium, the locale of 
Hagerstown’s 1942 Christian Mission. 
Of real importance, likewise, is the 
growth of the congregation from 500 
members in 1917 to 1,700 members in 
1942. Noteworthy is Dr. Harms’ serv- 
ice to the church at large, as president 
of the Maryland Synod, 1932-1934, as 
a member of the Board of Susquehanna 
University, of the Board of the Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and as a member, at pres- 
ent, of the Board of American Missions. 


Dr. Stirewalt Safe 


Arthur J. Stirewalt, D.D., one of our 
missionaries to Japan, is in “his usual 
health and comfortable at home” in 
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Tokio, according to a cable received by 
his daughter, Miss Ruth Stirewalt, who 
is living in Charleston, S. C. The cable 
was dated January 13 and was received 
from Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
office in Washington, D. C. It was 
routed through the American Legation 
at Bern, Switzerland. 

Dr. Stirewalt has served in the 
United Lutheran Mission in Japan since 
1905. His wife, the former Miss Alice 
M. Wulbern of Chaleston, S. C., died in 
Tokio January 4, 1941, and is buried 
there. 


Dr. J. H. Miller 


Honored 


| 
| 
{ 
In appreciation of the splendid lead- 
ership, deep spirituality, wise counses | 
and untiring service of their first pas- | 
tor, the Rev. Joshua H. Miller, Ph.D., | 
St. John’s Chuch, New Castle, Pa., 
elected him pastor emeritus January 
12, 1942. 

Dr. Miller was graduated from the | 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary in | 
1896 and became pastor of St. John’s 
Church, New Castle, Pa., immediately | 
upon ordination. This congregation he 
served faithfully for twenty-two years. 
In 1918 he became pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Irwin, Pa., and served them 
faithfully for twenty years. Recently 
he had been acting pastor of the New | 
Castle congregation, of which he and 
his family have been faithful and hon- 
ored members since his retirement 
from the active ministry. 


Chaplain Taafel Resigns. 


Pastorate 


The Rev. Frank O. Taafel, pastor of 
Fenner Memorial Church, Louisville, 
Ky., tendered his resignation to the 
congregation, effective January 1, 1942. 
Pastor Taafel had been given a year’s 
leave of absence to serve as chaplain of 
the 138th F. A., training in Camp 
Shelby, Miss. The resignation termin- 
ated the leave. Chaplain Taafel holds 
the rank of major in the Chaplains’ 
Corps. 

Pastor Taafel’s resignation terminated 
a pastorate of thirteen years. During 
this period of service, the church had 
been completely remodeled and ded- 
icated in honor of Dr. Fenner, a chapel 
dedicated, two vested choirs organized, 
and the membership increased 400 per 
cent. A parsonage has been purchased 
and all debts liquidated save a small 
amount on the parsonage. All benev- 
olences have been met in full, and the 
church guided in a great missionary 
program. 

Chaplain Taafel has served as secre- 
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If You're Going to the Movies 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Bahama Passage 


Madeline Carroll 
S. Hayden 
Flora Robson 


The Corsican 
Brothers (U. A.) 
D. Fairbanks 
A. Tamiroff 
Ruth Warrick 


Romance on a sun-baked 
island, with the boy re- 
lentlessly pursued by the 
girl against a background 
of distressing family his- 
tory and responsibilities. 


A succession of technicolored photo- 
graphs, with incidents and char- 
acterizations apparently concocted 
for photogenic qualities alone. Story, 
carried out by dialogue rather than 
action, is sketchy. Considerable in- 
nuendo in lines. Beautiful but preny. 


Adventure film based on 
Dumas novel about the 
strange relationship be- 
tween twin brothers, and 
their revenge on the family 
which had destroyed their 
own. 


A “costume” piece, dashing at times, 
dragging at others; technically inter- 
esting because of photography which 
enables one actor to play both broth- 
ers. Pseudo-scientific explanation of 
brotherly bond needs evaluation. 
Entertaining. M, Y 


I Killed That Man 
(Mono.) 
Ricardo Cortez 
Pat Gleason 
Joan Woodbury 


Right to the Heart 
(Fox) 


Joseph Allen, Jr. 


E. Griffies 
Brenda Joyce 


Rise and Shine 
(Fox) 
W. Brennan 
Linda Darnell 
George Murphy 


Unexpected Uncle 
(RKO) 
C. Coburn 
James Craig 
Anne Shirley 
Ernest Truex 


Target for Tonight. 


Melodrama. Spectators at 
an execution come one by 
one before camera as pos- 
sible suspects in murder of 
a man about to be ex- 
ecuted. 


Swiftly paced, smoothly knit detec- 
tive tale, with mystery element 
handled in better-than-average fash- 
ion. M, 


Comedy. A playboy comes 
to a training camp so that 
he can learn to box and get 
even with a man who had 
bested him in a fight; gains 
new values, falls in love, 
etc. 


Farce. A dim-witted foot- 
ball hero is pushed to vic- 
tory despite efforts of 
gambling ring to kidnap 
him. 


A simple, unpretentious little film, 
quite unbelievable, but managing to 
be fairly interesting and ethically 
sound, Light but commendable. 
Yee 


Many different strands of incredible 
plot become rather confusing, but a 
good cast makes detailed scenes 
great fun. Slapstick spoofing of big- 
time football. Mee Ye 


> 


Comedy. An old man, flee- 
ing happily from his own 
wealth, helps shop girl pur- 
sue and win the young mil- 
lionaire with whom she is 


* infatuated. 


Inconsistent developments through- 
out, poorly constructed and moti- 
vated. Inconclusive attitudes and 
considerable unnecessary drinking. 
Wasted effort. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 
Great Dictator, Harmon of Michigan, It Started With Eve, Hay Foot, Life Begins 
for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ Town, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a Million. 

For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms 
in the Dust, Citizen Kane, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How 
Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulhan, Esq., Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, The 
Little Foxes, Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, The Men in Her Life, One Foot in 
Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York: The Stars Look Dean Suspicion, 


tary and president of the Louisville 
Lutheran Ministerial Association, sec- 
retary and vice-president of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod, a member of 
the Board of Wittenberg College, and 
a member of the Board of Directors 
and president of the Board of the Lou- 
isville Lutheran Home. He served as 
chairman of the committee during the 
formation of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod. He had also been active in civic 
affairs. 

Mrs. Taafel served on the State Board 


of the Kings Daughters and the Board 
of the Kings Daughters’ Home for In- 
curables, also as president of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod’s Missionary 
Society. 


Two service pastors have been placed 
on the territory of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania by the Service Men’s 
Division of the National Lutheran 
Council: the Rev. Joseph A. Kavalek 
will be the contact man for Fort Dix 
with headquarters in Trenton, N. J., 
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Just Off the Press! 


A new, attractively illus- 

trated book—“How to Play 

A Small Pipe Organ”— on 

important adjunct to your 

music library. Send 50 cents 

to defray printing ond mail- 
\\\ ing costs for your copy. 


Tne sirmdall 


GAGANS 


HIGHLAND: ILLINOIS * DepZ LU 


MARION 
GCOLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 

inia. eral Arts, 
re-library. Pre- 
nursing, Pre - jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social Work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 
py home and social life in atmosphere 
ae ithe culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 
te $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Maret etter eer 1942 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23rR0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 
Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
Sunday School: 9.45 A. M. 
Divine Worship: 11.00 A.M. and 7.30 P.M. 


and the Rev. Robert J. Wolfe will serve 
in the same capacity for Indiantown 
with offices in Harrisburg and Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 


Congregations 


Bellwood, Pa. Grace Church was re- 
dedicated December 7, 1941, after im- 
provements had been made. The ser- 
mons on that occasion were preached 
by Dr. C. P. Swank, synodical mission- 
ary superintendent of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. Dr. Charles 
Lambert of Elysburg, the Rev. W. I. 
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YOUR HOME IS TAX FREE 


In Florida, 40 acres. Ideal for poultry. Five- 
room dwelling, garage attached, concrete cellar, 
modern conveniences. Broiler house, with elec- 
tricity. Three poultry yards with laying houses. 
Deep well with windmill >: Water piped to 
all yards. Located at Seffner. Near churches, 
schools and post office. Ten miles from Tampa. 
Population, 100,000. Must sell at once. Sacrifice 
for $1,600 cash.—George L. Braren, Box 1104, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


R.GEISSLER.ING. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 & ST NEW YORK 


QGhurch Eurnis ing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |l 
MARBLE ‘BRASS ‘SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Soe ip ag Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 

“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 


Dept. C-16 


Select MOORE Gewns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book cP70. 

ge to sata tanditions 


EACH INSTRUMENT 
A PAASTERPIECE! 


Larger and finer Wicks 
Organs are being built 
today in even greater num- 
bers than ever before. Over 
160 Wicks Organs have 
been installed in churches, 
studios and homes through- 
out the country since the 
first of the year, 

Let a Wicks technician 
discuss your music prob- 
lems with you. 


Our “Wicks Orgon 
of the Month" 
folder sent free, ¥ 

upon request. 


WICKS ORGANS 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
Department—L.U. 


Good of Easton, and the Rev. Charles 
Frazier of Osterburg, Pa., participated 
in the services the week following. 

The renovations were made at a cost 
of $7,762.16 and included: a new roof; 
renovating the organ; rearrangement 
of the chancel, a new altar, pulpit, 
lectern, and wood paneling; paraments 
for all seasons; new vestments for the 
choir and pastor; Common Service 
Hymnals; pulpit Bible and altar serv- 
ice book; refinishing the pews; carpet, 
lights, new furnace; and painting of the 
entire church property. 

On the day of dedication and the two 
weeks following, $3,698 was donated in 
cash from the members and friends of 
the congregation. The balance of the 
indebtedness will be taken care of dur- 
ing the year by monthly gifts from the 
members. The pastor of this congre- 
gation is the Rev. Russell P. Knoebel. 


Columbia, S. C. Under date of Jan- 
uary 5 Charles E. Fritz, D.D., pastor 
of Ebenezer Church, wrote Tue Lvu- 
THERAN of acceptance by the congre- 
gation of which he is pastor of the sug- 
gestion for a New Year’s evening 
prayer service: “More than 200 were 
present. A special form of service, with 
use of scripture, collects, the Bidding 
Prayer, and Absolution, complemented 
well-chosen hymns.” 

The communication adds: “All Lu- 
theran churches in Columbia were open 
from 9.00 A. M. to 9.00 P. M. for any 
who desired to enter and pray. All the 
Lutheran churches had a service at the 
same time New Year’s Day evening.” 


Gordon, Pa. At the annual congre- 
gational meeting of St. Paul’s Church, 
held January 21, Pastor Arthur C. 
Harris reported extensive improve- 
ments to the property during the past 
year and an increase of $1,100 in the 
financial contributions. Benevolence 
was paid in full. 

During the coming year an effort 
will be made to reduce the $3,000 debt. 
When this is done, a new pipe organ 
vill be installed. The congregation 
1umbers 274 members. 


Mahtomedi, Minn. St. Andrew’s 
Church, the Rev. Roland H. G. Weng 
pastor, observed its twentieth anniver- 
sary with special services January 18. 
The sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor. At the Homecoming Service Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, who was the 
founder of the congregation, preached 
the sermon. At the jubilee service the 
Rev. E. J. Wackernagel, president of 
the Central Conference of the synod, 
was the guest speaker. At the Com- 
munity Night Service the message was 
brought by Dr. Charles L. Grant of St. 
Paul, Minn., and at the birthday ban- 
quet President Paul H. Roth, D.D., of 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
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Seminary, delivered the address. The | 
celebration closed on the evening of 
February 1 with a pageant. ; 
The congregation was organized un- 
der the direction of the Home Mission 
Committee of the Synod of the North- 
west January 1, 1922. Pastors who have 
served the congregation are the Rev. 
J. Recher, the Rev. A. G. Riggle, the 
Rev. Charles Miley, and Pastor Weng. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. J. F. Booher 

Virginia M. Booher, widow of the late Rev. 
J. F. Booher, departed this life December 30, 
1941, after a brief illness, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Steiner, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. She is also survived by a son, 
Charles, of Wooster, Ohio. 

Mrs. Booher passed her eighty-ninth birthday 
last August, but was blessed with stren. of 
mind and body to enable her to attend church 
regularly. 

Services were held in St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, North Hollywood, with the Rev. Ed- 
ward N. Spirer officiating. Interment took place 
at Columbus, Ohio, beside her husband, who 
preceded her to the fuller life seven years ago. 
Burial services at Columbus were conducted 
by the Rev. R. E. Walborn of Indianola Lu- 
theran Church. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


It has been the custom of “The Lutheran” 
to publish changes of address of clergymen 
of the U. L. C. A. as a service feature of 
the paper. 

Many of these changes have come to us 
by means of Post Office forms, which are 
not always correct. 

To guarantee greater accuracy in this 
service it has been decided to publish 
changes of address in “The Lutheran” only 
when we are specifically requested to do so 
by the one whose address is to be published, 
or by Secretary Greever of the U. L. C. A. 


Boerstler, S.T.D., Samuel, from 219 Ridge Ave., 
New Kensington, Pa., to 115 W. Third St., 
Greensburg, Pa. 

Diffenderfer, James, from 30 E. Gowen Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa., to 1754 N. 25th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
Erney, Paul J., from 711 E. McCreight St., 


Sprinedeld, Ohio, to General Delivery, Persh- 

ing, Ind. 

Gerhart, Luther F., from Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to ChC-V (G) USNR, U. S. Navy Re- 
cee Barracks, Flushing Ave., Broo 


Guigley, Walter H., from 39 E. Grant St., Mc- 
Adoo, Pa., to Church St., Audenried, Pa. 

Hagedorn, S.T.D., I. H., from 518 W. Tabor 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa., to 719 W. Butler St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heim, Herman L., from 1522 E. Washington 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., to 455 S. Main St., 
Wilkes-Barre, 

Hess, A. Vernon, from R. 1, Box’ 18% 
Coral Ridge, Ky., to 448 N. seth ‘St. Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Keyser, James L., from 134 W. Water St., Orr- 
ville, Ohio, to Chaplain Boys’ Industrial 
School, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Kotter, Vernon E., from 12352 Flanders St., 
Detroit, Mich., to 4111 Gray, Detroit, Mich. 
Kraeling, D.D., E. C. J., from Minerva, N. Y., 
to The Beverly, 605 N. Broadway, Saratoga, 


No Yi. 

Lange, Melvin S., from 40 Thornrose Ave., 

at Va., to 940 Anderson St., Staunton, 
a. 

Miller, Edward M., from 702 S. Main St., 
Nappanee, Ind., to 853 E. Market St., Nap- 
panee, Ind. 

Pannbacker, Alfred S., from 3427 “A” St., Lin- © 
coln, Nebr., to 1620 eu) St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Ritchie, E. oe from 1639 Hobart St, Ni We 
Washington, D. C., to 1649 Hobart St., N. W.,. 
Washington, D. 

Sjauken, John E., from 623 Leland Ave., Plain- 
pela Ni J., to 2005 Baynard Blvd., Wilming- 

n, Del. 

TerVehn, H. C., from 232 Fifth St. N. W., 

Barberton, Ohio, to Route 5, Box 19, New 


Erby Pike, Dayton, Ohio. 
Yount, J. Alonzo, ir Route 2, Box 114, Boone, 


N. G., to R. F. D., Conover, N. C. 
Yount, Wade be “from Route 2, Claremont, 
N. C., to Route 2, Hickory, N. Cc. 
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for Lent and Easter 


Full of spiritual riches and inspiration, this 
little devotional booklet by Dr. Harms will 
lead you through the Lenten season to a new 
and finer understanding of the beauty and 


New booklet of 


Th R e h the true riches of God. yale 
| e 1C es Written by a well-known and well-loved pis ir a 


for the Lenten Season 


OF G O D devotional writer, “The Riches of God” will 
: JOHN HENRY HARMS 


please you as much if not more than last 
year’s “The Contrite Heart.” Each medita- 
tion contains an indicated Scripture passage 


with one verse printed, a short message, and 


a sentence prayer. 


With an especially attractive and expressive 


cover. 


$2.00 a hundred, 
postpaid. 


Be onten bulletins 


Bulletin No. L-2 

This is. the same size as our regular weekly bulletin 
(5% in. x 8% in.). The cover will bear a picture of the 
three crosses on the hill overlooking the city and an 
inspiring message on the meaning of Lent will be found 
on the fourth page. Inside pages are blank. To be used 
at mid-week Lenten services and during Holy Week. 


No. L-3 Small LENT 
Lenten Folder No. L-3 
a 3 ; 5 : No. L-2 Large PA Ce Ne ct 
This is a small size folder (3% in. x 5% in.), differ- 8 
ing from L-2 in that it has a different picture on the No. L-2—40 cents a hundred for subscribers to our weekly service; 
cover and the fourth page is left blank. For special use, 60 cents a hundred to others. 
such ad paige of a program of Lenten Sereees No. L-3—35 cents a hundred; 30 cents a hundred in lots of 500 or 
etc., to be mailed in advance. more. Postage prepaid. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


MERICAN rFamities by the thousands are moving to new 
locations. In order to meet their spiritual needs the home 
mission forces of our Church are developing emergency plans, the 
watchword of which is mobility. For the duration we should think 
more about this shifting population than about gathering groups 
who give promise of becoming established congregations. When 


families become mobile, so must the Church. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


